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THE TEACHER’S RELATION TO THE FUTURE 
_ OF NEW ENGLAND. 

ADDRESS BY A. E. WINSHIP BEFORE THH 
ANNUITY GUILD, SOMERVILLE, MAY 8, 1906. 
[This address was aiso delivered between May 7 and 

23 in Brockton,Fall River, Malden, Taunton, Lowell, 

Cambridge, Lynn, Waltham, and Brookline.) 

One hundred years ago practically the entire 
population of the United States was within one 
hundred miles of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and 
there was no place of. importance that was not on 
navigable waters or beside water power. Under 
those conditions New England was advantageously 
situated. It is needless to say that comparatively 
a small part of the population is now within one 
hundred miles of the Atlantic and the gulf, and 
water power is relatively unimportant. When New 
England had every other advantage she also took 


every advantage that could come from the educa- . 


tion of her children and youth. 

Since the Civil war important changes have come 
about. One man has, in that time, accumulated 
more wealth than Adam and Eve and Cain and 
Abel would have received had they lived to the 
present time and had each had the salary of the 
President of the United States. At the same time 
the unskilled laborer enjoys luxuries that the rich- 
est man in the world could not havé had then. 
For a nickel he can ride many times as fast and in 
comfort such as no queen or prince of earth could 
then, and for a penny he can know all about the 
story of the earthquake, whereas the President of 
the United States would not have known of it for 
weeks fifty years ago. We have learned what to 
do in surgery and medicine to rob operations, 
diphtheria, and other cases of their terror. 

All this and infinitely more has come from 
human minds that would have been as ignorant as 
the Filipinos of yesterday but for somebody's 
teaching. Some teacher, somewhere, some time, 
somehow, started every inventor and discoverer, 
every leader and administrator, every genius and 
master on his career. No Carnegie or Marconi has 
been able to suggest any scheme by which any 
human being can be educated without learning. 
John D. III. must wrestle with the alphabet and 
the multiplication table as surely as did our great- 
grandparents. 

The one problem in America is how to give every 
child the best educational start in life in the years 
that nature has set apart as the seed time of the 
mind. 

The money paid out for expert attention to 
horses and cattle, sheep and swine, barnyard fowls 
and white mice is greater than that paid to the pri- 
mary school teachers for starting the children of 
the United States on their educational career. 


America is no longer in competition with other 
nations, but with herself. The North and the 
South, the East and the West are striving for 
championship in the game of the factory and farm, 
of the forest and garden, of the banking house and 
the stock exchange. It would be as sensible to 
send a baseball nine to match a football eleven as to 
expect New England men to play the game of the 
giants without learning the rules of the game, with- 
out being trained in the science and to the skill of 
the game to be played. 

Isn’t New England maintaining her leadership in 
education? She is holding her own in schoolhouse 
architecture and in her high schools, but nowhere 
else. The little red schoolhouse of forty years ago 
has become a palatial institution, and New Eng- 
land has expended more on public school buildings 
in the last thirty years than in the entire preceding 
230. We lead in our high schools simply because 
the West neglected hers until within ten years, but 
ten years from to-day we shall be looking to our 
high school laurels. 

We have just put on an agricultural instruction 
train, some years after it had accomplished wonders 
in the West. We have neglected the salaries of our 
teachers, Portsmouth last week actually reducing 
the already low salaries, while Western states are 
passing minimum salary laws making it illegal to 
have less than an eight-months’ school, or to pay 
less than $40 a month to any teacher. 

Up to the present time, New England has had a 
remarkable record in her competition with the West 
and South because up to 1890 we had the longest 
school term, paid the highest salaries, and had the 
best normal schools. In 1910 the facts will amaze 
us. We have been working on the educational re- 
serve of 250 years. Now we are to find Greek is 
to meet Greek. 

New England can only stay upon the map by 
pitting science against size, art against area, 
achievement against aggrandizement, and her 
science and art must have their inception in the 
schools, not in schemes or equipment, but in the 
skill and genius of the teacher. 

For two and a half centuries New England 
placed a higher estimate upon the teacher’s per- 
sonality, power, and poise than did any other sec- 
tion of the union, but to-day our legislatures are 
the least hospitable to a proposition in favor of the 
teacher of any in the northern states: 

On the other hand, New England teachers are 
doing more for themselves, personally and profes- 
sionally, than are those of any other section of the 
country. Where the public sacrifices least they . 
sacrifice most. In Massachusetts a larger per- 
centage of the high school teachers are university 
graduates, and a larger percentage of the elemen- 
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tary teachers have a first-class professional training 
than elsewhere in the United States. They have 
spent more time and money in preparation for 
teaching than those of any other section. They 
represent homes in which the parents have spent 
more time and money in their own education and 
in the education of their children as a whole. They 
have, made the most elaborate and satisfactory 
private provision for themselves when they retire 
from service. From every standpoint they deserve 
from the public the highest consideration. 

No other section of America is as dependent as 
is New England upon the highest efficiency of her 
schools, an efficiency that must come through the 
teachers, who need extra training, greater comfort 
in life, more complete exemption from worry. It 
costs more to get an education for teaching here, 
and it costs more for teachers to live in New Eng- 
land. No other employment saps one’s vital and 
nervous energy so much as teaching. No other 
employment requires so much vital and nervous 
energy for success. 

Fifty children from all sorts of homes and with 
all varieties of streaks and strains of human nature 
drain a teacher’s life, and children can only be en- 
nobled by the teacher when she has abundant and 
abounding life for them. The one feature of life 
from which the teacher must be protected is worry. 
Worry robs the teacher of the very elements of 
heart and life that she needs. Chronic worriment 
is infinitely worse than acute. Teachers are liable 
to chronic anxiety as to what is before them when 
age or illness retires them. 

New England is liable to be the last of the north- 
ern sections of the union to provide a pension for 
teachers, but they have made the best personal pro- 
vision through the Annuity Guild for the teachers 
outside of Boston along the lines previously ar- 
ranged for by the teachers of that city. These 
organizations for the relief of teachers from anxiety 
as to provision for their future are as deserving of 
philanthropic support as any in the world. 

But we are told that teachers should be thrifty 
and provide for themselves. A grade teacher in 
Somerville receives $11.75 a week, which is half 
what we are paying a nurse or a dressmaker. She 
cannot get her board and laundry for less than 
$6.50, clothes at $2 a week would be merely de- 
cent, $1 for church, entertainments, and other 
“luxuries” would be mild, $1 for car fares, books, 
and papers would be light, $1 for dentist, physician, 
and emergencies would be slight. If she saves the 
rest and invests it safely for thirty years, she can 
have an income of fifty cents a week for the rest of 
her life. Thrifty, indeed! 

It is an absolute impossibility for a grade 
teacher to board and clothe herself decently in a 
New England city and provide for herself in even 
a humble way in later life, now that expenses grow 
and interest on safe investments is reduced. 

A self-respecting commonwealth would pension 
them, but it is to be feared’ that no New England 
legislffure will do this without a radical change of 
heart. Until there is a pension teachers must get 
close together and protect one another as best,they,.. 
can. They can help one another, but they cannot. 
do much more collectively than individually, ex-~ 
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cept as they provide a way for generously-inclined 
persons to help them. For such help a plea is 
made. They really need slight assistance. If to 
every donation to college and university, academy 
and seminary, hospital, asylum, and library in the 
cities covered by the Annuity Guild one cent on a 
dollar was given to the Guild they would have a 
sumptuous time. If one cent on a dollar of the 
money for missions and kindred charities, they 
would roll in wealth. If one cent on a nickel spent 
for tobacco by the people of these districts could be 
given to the Guild, or one nickel every time one of 
them went to a theatre, it would place all these 
teachers beyond the possibility of anxiety. 

There is absolutely no nobler charity than that 
which blesses the children, helps to save New Eng- 
land, and relieves the teacher from chronic worry 
in this way. Are there not some men and women 
who are willing to turn their benevolence into this 
channel, some who are willing to make some sacri- 
fice for such a cause? The least that we can do is 
to let them know what an opportunity they are 
missing. 

Such a gift is as patriotic as though it was sent 
to San Francisco, as humanitarian as though it 
went to a hospital, as Christian as though it went 
to missions, as educational as though it simplified 
the spelling. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.— (VIII.) 


BY FELIX ADLER. 

[From lectures given before the Society for Ethica] 
Culture of New York.] 

The second special question which we have to 
consider relates to the mark system. As this sys- 
tem is applied to hundreds of thousands of school 
children, the question whether that influence is 
good or evil concerns us closely. I am of the 
opinion that it is evil. The true aim of every 
school should be to lead the pupils to pursue 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge, and to pre- 
serve accorrect deportment in order to gain the 
approbation of conscience and of the teacher whose 
judgment represents the verdict of conscience. I 
object to the mark system because it introduces a 
kind of outward payment for progress in study and 
good conduct. The marks which the pupil receives 
stand for the dollars and cents which the man will 
receive later on for his work. So much school 
work performed, so many marks in return. But a 
child should be taught to study for the pleasure 
which study gives, and for the improvement of thes 
mind which is its happy result. I know of a schaal, 
where the forfeiture of twelve marks was Imadey 
the penalty for a certain misdemeanor. ay sal: 
pupil being detected in a forbidden acts¢¥rmedntes 
the teacher and said: “I agree to thentpriet.oyou 
can strike off my twelve marks,” 
openly transgressing the rule, as if-hechag: paid outl: 
so many shillings for an enjoyment which he .jvegn 
determined-to have ; as if;the, outward contd 
atone for the anti-morgl spirit, the ract 
inspired. But howsis,jt possible byoann sstterttads 
system of marks to,change, the antivaotah spirit.efn 
an offender? Lobject, 


system because the discriminations to which it 
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leads can never be really just. One boy receives 
an average of ninety-seven and one-half per cent., 
and another of ninety-five. The one who receives 
ninety-seven and one-half thinks himself superior 
to, and is ranked as the superior of the one who 
has received only ninety-five. But is it possible to 
rate mental and moral differences between children 
in this arithmetical fashion? And above all I ob- 
ject to this system because it appeals to a low spirit 
of competition among the young in order to incite 
them to study. “Ambition is avarice on stilts,” as 
Landor puts it. Of course it is better to try to out- 
shine others in what is excellent than in what is 
vicious; but if the object be that of outshining 
others at all, of gaining superiority over others, no 
matter how high the faculties may be which are 
called into exercise, the motive is impure and 
ought to be condemned, There is a general im- 
pression abroad that men are not yet good enough 
to make it practicable to appeal to their better 
nature. But it is forgotten that by constantly ap- 
pealing to the baser impulses we give these undue 
prominence, and starve out and weaken the nobler 
instincts. Whatever the truth may be in regard to 
later life, it seems to me culpable to foster this sort 
of competition in young children. Now the mark 
spirit does foster such a spirit in our schools. It 
teaches the pupils to work for distinction rather 
than for the solid satisfaction of growth in intelli- 
gence and mental power. Doubtless where the 
method of instruction is mechanical, where the at- 
mosphere of the classroom is dull and lifeless, and 
the tasks are uninteresting, it is necessary to use 
artificial means in order to keep the pupils to their 
work; it is necessary to give them the sweet 
waters of flattered self-esteem in order to induce 
them to swallow the dry-as-dust contents of a 
barren school learning. But is it not possible to 
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have schools in which every subject taught shall be 
made interesting to the scholars, in which the ways 
of knowledge shall become the ways of pleasant- 
ness, in which there shall be sufficient variety in the 
program of lessons to keep the minds of the pupils 
constantly fresh and vigorous, in which the pupils 
shall not be rewarded by being dismissed at an 
earlier hour than usual from the school, but in 
which possibly they shall consider it reward to be 
allowed to remain longer than usual? And, in- 
deed, requests of this sort are often made in 
schools of the better kind, and in such schools 
there is no need of an artificial mark system, no 
need to stimulate the unwholesome ambition of the 
pupils, no need to bribe them to perform their 
tasks. Rather do such pupils look with affection 
upon their school; and the daily task itself is a de- 
light and a sufficient reward. I do not, of course, 
oppose the giving of reports to children. Such ex- 
pressions as “good,” “fair,” and “poor,” which 
formulate the teacher’s opinion of the pupil from 
time to time, are indispensable, inasmuch as they 
acquaint the parents and the pupil himself with the 
instructor’s general approval or disapprobation. I 
only oppose the numerical calculation of merit and 
demerit, and the vulgar method of determining the 
pupil’s rank in the class according to percentages. 
Under that method the pupils, having pursued 
knowledge only as a means to the end of satisfying 
their pride and vanity, relax their efforts when they 
have gained this ambitious aim. They cease to 
take any deeper interest in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge the moment they have achieved their purpose. 
The notorious failure of the system, despite all its 
artificial stimulants, to create lasting attachment 
and devotion to intellectual pursuits condemns the 
whole idea of marks, to my mind, beyond appeal. 


WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 


WILLIAM H. ELSON, CLEVELAND. 


William H. Elson, after a unanimous and hearty 
election as superintendent of Cleveland, entered 
upon his duties there on May 14. Rarely has an 
equal honor come to a superintendent. There was 
no “logic of events” that made him a favorite, no 
“old-time acquaintance,” in the case, but the 
board of education, able to pay a large salary, 
went into the field in search of a man whose record 
and work satisfied them. 

There are many men whose work would attract 
a board of education on such a quest, and that they 
should have been unanimous after looking the 
country over for many weeks is a high compli- 
ment. 

Mr. Elson is in the prime of life. A native of 
Ohio, he comes back to the state of his nativity. 
His parents moved to Indiana while he was a child, 


and he graduated from the University of Indiana. 
After the usual preliminary teaching in the rural 
and small city school he was superintendent of 
Parke county, was acting superintendent of La 
Porte for a year while Dr. W. N. Hailmann was 
away, was district superintendent of Indianapolis 
under Superintendent L. H. Jones, was five years 
superintendent of Superior, Wisconsin, and has 
been for six years superintendent of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

This is an ideal regulation line of promotion, 
successful everywhere, always attending to his 
work, always having loyal teachers, never having 
friction with his board of education, always having 
public confidence. He has never been sens#fnal, 
has always combined courage and tact. His re- 
ward comes at a good time and is adequate; indeed, 
there is nothing more attractive outside of the 
largest cities. 
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THE CIGARETTE AS AFFECTING THE INTEREST 
OF CHILDREN.—(I.) 


BY PRINCIPAL JOHN J. LYNCH, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


The destructive influences of cigarette smoking 
on mental faculties, scholastic efficiency, and the 
moral tendencies of boys are easily discerned. The 
first appears in the gradual weakening of the 
centres of mental power and result in a decrease of 
mental keenness, responsiveness, and growth. 

This mental dullness is associated with laziness, 
indolence, and irritability, which impair the recep- 
tive disposition of the unfortunate boy, and even- 
tually produce a lack of personal interest to men- 
tal progress, a disinclination to properly do school 
work, and an inability to concentrate and apply 
mental faculties. Those increase in intensity as the 
boy travels along the line of habit, manifesting 
their grossest cases when he reaches the classifica- 
tion, cigarette fiend. 

If the boy begins the habit at an early age, five 
to seven years, and cultivates it steadily until it be- 
comes a matter of appetite and gratification, a 
slavish passion, he manifests at a very early age 
mental stagnation, which results in scholastic 
retrogression. .This renders him unsuitable for 
promotion. With the recurrence of grade promo- 
tion, he is retarded and frequently remains two or 
more years in the same grade, while companions of 
younger years and similar social standing pass to 
higher classes. Investigation will prove that, with 
the exception of children naturally mentally slow 
and children constrained to absence by sickness, 
almost all non-promoted pupils have been cigarette 
smokers. The number will vary with districts, but 
the per cent. will be almost uniform. A personal 
investigation of a grade where five boys had lost 
one year in school progress resulted in the boys 
admitting that they were cigarette smokers, and 
the year of non-promotion was the year of greatest 
appetite for cigarettes. The failure of promotion 
varied from the first to the fourth grade. Those 
‘boys represented three cities and five schools. 

This failure of promotion concerns him little 
‘during his younger years, especially between six 
and ten. When he passes ten years and realizes 
‘his mental inferiority. and personal deficiencies, 
and his younger associates’ mental superiority and 
personal efficiencies, a consciousness of personal 
humiliation comes over him. This personal 
humiliation gradually intensifies scholastic disin- 
terestedness, and induces an abhorrent dislike for 
‘school, which results in irregular attendance and 
invariably leads to~truancy, or to a determination 
to discontinue school-at the permissible legal age. 
Truancy of this nature is the most dangerous to 
the future interests of the boy, to society’s security, 
and school efficiency. It develops into habitual 
truancy, enjoyed in secret places where cigarette 
smoking may be practiced unmolested and other 
habits contracted. Those places, usually unsani- 
tary barns and properties, are destructive of the 
moral and physical nature of the boy; and his com- 
panions gathered there, invariably older than him- 
‘self and vicious to a certain degree from those en- 
vironments, gradually induce him to a cultivation 
-of their practices. 
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Unless the newcomer is speedily withdrawn from 
those influences, he becomes unmanly in conduct, 
immoral in mind and body, disrespectful to paren- 
tal authority and gradually of lawful restraints—in 
a word he becomes menacing and dangerous to all 
conditions of personal freedom, inappreciative of 
his civic duties and opportunities, and represents a 
low and dangerous class of citizenship. If truancy 
doesn’t cause compulsory dismissal after reaching 
the legal age he voluntarily withdraws on the pre- 
text of seeking employment. Watchfulness will 
prove that no high moral motive or worthy desire 
to render material assistance at home influenced his 
course. It is usually actuated by a desire to be- 
come “more manly,” as he expresses it, to separ- 
ate himself from rightful’ authority and restraint, 
and to secure the money necessary to satisfy his 
appetite for cigarettes, and to gratify the other 
tastes for social evils and amusements which are 
invariably cultivated in those environments. ° 

Those environments produce almost all our 
juvenile offenders. Many of those temporarily 
escape detection in crime, and continue under 
those influences until they eventually become 
habitual and dangerous criminals. The number of 
such offenders, whose careers are traceable to 
those unsanitary properties—valueless to owners 
and menacing to society—is the most potent argu- 
ment for their immediate removal. The general 
destruction of such properties by proper municipal 
boards would decrease juvenile criminality and re- 
move many opportunities for criminal and statu- 
tory offences. This would also remove the occa- 
sions for many boys becoming habitual criminals, 
and would correspondingly decrease the financial 
burdens borne by society in the maintenance of in- 
stitutions for the imprisonment of such offenders. 

Much of our serious and unpleasant school 
discipline comes in consequence of the mental and 
moral defects caused by cigarettes, and their at- 
tendant evils. The habitual practice completely 
changes the temperament and disposition of the 
boy. He gradually becomes unkind, unsym- 
pathetic, unclean, and insolent. He develops an 
offensive attitude to all school discipline and regu- 
lations. His school morality is of a low standard, 
extremely selfish and impudent. Those moral de- 
ficiencies and scholastic dullness demand unusual 
tact and effort to prevent his total estrangement. 
He is tendered the noblest of sympathy, and fre- 
quently to the most solicitous devotion of a teacher, 
who centralizes all her endeavors to rectify the 
boy; he remains immovable. His saturation, if 
thorough, has made him totally insensible to all 
sympathy, interest, and affection. Nothing seems 
to touch his bettér self. His whole ambition seems 
to be absorbed in the gratification of the habit and 
other evils. Too many of this class become incur- 
able and then constitute the most dangerous in- 
fluences in our schools. 

This offender has many sympathizers, persons 
with good intentions, but who little realize his in- 
ternal annoyance and destructiveness to school 
efficiency, morally and scholastically, who, looking 
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at him externally, declare that he should be par- 
doned for his many deficiencies on the ground of 
irresponsibility. 1 would heartily agree with those, 
if by their public activities they had made some 
co-operative effort to decrease and eliminate the 
occasions of the irresponsibility. Their greatest 
activity, however, has been in preaching numerous 
remedies of toleration, the impracticability of which 
they would speedily recognize if they should en- 
deavor to solve the problem by the actual opera- 
tion of their own remedy. Gentlemen, I firmly be- 
lieve that the number of such offenders increases 
rapidly, and their bad influences spread readily 
when laxity, toleration, and excuse are the public 
attitude. There is no sound reason for the tacit 
toleration of such offenders in our schools, when 
they manifest no disposition to discontinue their 
unhealthy practices and habits. The teachers have 
practiced too long a sympathetic treatment of this 
class of pupils. It has developed into an abuse 
which trangresses the rightful claims of the orderly 
and industrious children to the teacher’s intellectual 
powers and moral forces. 

Teachers ought not to be held wholly respon- 
sible for the establishment of a child’s moral re- 
sponsibility. Parents ought to be made to realize 
and perform their duties. I can conceive of no 
condition more destructive of the highest personal 
interests of the child than parental endorsement of 
children’s trangressions of wholesome social prac- 
tices. Parents too frequently mistake good judg- 
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ment for oppression, especially when an effort is 
made to inculcate sound principles of social and 
moral morality among children. This class of 
parents usually pays a heavy price for this attitude, 
as the pest returns to plague their own household 
authority. Many a rebellious boy in school be- 
comes so because of parental endorsement. Every 
effort should be made by parents to heartily co- 
operate with the teacher. Winking at bad influ- 
ences among children destructive of their personal 
interests, society’s security, and school efficiency 
‘manifests a low public morality. 

This is the public attitude of many communities 
to this evil—cigarette smoking—as evidenced by 
the prevalency of the practice, the apparent paren- 
tal indifference to its growth and opportunities of 
growth, the impotency of lawful regulations for the 
guidance of school boards, and the general ease of 
the possession of cigarettes. No greater educa- 
tional benefit could be rendered our boys than a 
tentative measure passed by our school board and 
generously endorsed by parents, insisting on the 
non-toleration of cigarette offenders in our class- 
rooms. This would bring to the attention of many 
unsuspecting parents this particular habit of their 
boys, and would invariably under the penalty im- 
posed lead to correction. It would undoubtedly 
decrease tremendously the number of offenders, 
because, under the scrutiny of the teacher, the boy 
would be discovered in his earliest stages, when the 
correction could be easily effected. 


Be one with your pupils. 


—A.G. BOYDEN. 


THE SMILE IN EDUCATION. 

Everyone who went to the N. E. A. convention 
at Asbury Park remembers the charming address 
to President Roosevelt delivered in behalf of the 
teachers by “Miss Katherine Blake, principal of 
public school No. 6, New York city. It was the 
gem of the convention. The New York papers are 
reprinting another happy hit by Miss Blake, an 
address delivered by her to the young women of 
William McAndrew’s school, the Girls’ Technical 
high school. As part of the morning assembly ex- 
ercises the students of that institution constituting 
the Early Morning Club present series of ad- 
dresses and discussions by prominent people. The 
subject of the series this term is “Woman’s Work 
and Success in Life.” In the course of her address 
Miss Blake made the following contributions to 
practical pedagogics:— 

“You have had presented to. you some most in- 
teresting advice on success in life by various bright 
‘people who have made a study of these things. 
They all tell you how necessary it is to work. We 
don’t always realize the value of things that are 
told us, even when everybody agrees upon the 
same things. 

“I wish I knew some way to make us really feel 
the absolute necessity of labor. Have you ever 
thought how universal a law of nature the law of 
work is? How even the plants and the animals all 


work? Think of the thousands of insects the 
swallow must hunt and capture. Examine the 
daily life of every living thing and you will discover 
that work is an inevitable law of our being. It is 
the thing we were made to do. Work is natural. 
Looked at in that light it becomes more agreeable. 
It is our nature to work joyfully, just as the birds 
sing. We should, therefore, not be unnatural, but 
we should welcome work and we should work 
merrily. 

“Then I presume those who have spoken to you 
on success have emphasized the necessity of a 
good appearance. This is not an incidental thing 
that a woman may maintain or neglect as she 
pleases. It is something that she should and must 
attend to. Ruskin says, not that it is a good thing 
for a woman to be beautiful, but that it is her duty. 
Here again we have many examples in the life of 
plants and animals. One of the ways to tell that 
an animal, for instance a dog, is of deranged mind 
is by noting the neglect of personal appearance 
that he shows. 

“The chief element in beauty is what they call 
temperament. We can all make our own tempera- 
ments. They depend on what we think and what 
we say. If we think pleasant thoughts and say 
gracious things we make a beautiful temperament, 
and the woman with a beautiful manner is a beau- 
tiful woman. 
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“Now, I think the most -important feature of 
womanly beauty is the smile. This is my chief 
text: the smile. It is the main consideration in the 
education of the lady. Whatever may be the rule. 
in other countries, the founder of this republic 
made a government under which every girl has be- 
fore her the hope and expectation of being a lady. 
Abroad the registers of nobility may make one; in 
America the girl herself is the one who makes her 
alady. Every American girl may be a queen. 

“Of all the points that go to make a lady, I 
count the smile—the smile of grace, sympathy, and 
consideration—a feature that carries with it more 
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of possibilities than anything else. Every time you 
say ‘Good~ morning’ smile. Every time you say 
‘Excuse me’ smile. A ‘Thank you’ without a 
smile is not cordial. Smile that you may bring 
sunshine. Don’t wait for a smile to come of its 
own accord, study to please and study to smile. 
Smile while you study, smile while you work. See 
how many smiles you can furnish in a day. For 
the smile is the mark of the lady. The increase of 
smiles should be a purpose of education, and she 
who can cause two smiles to grow where only one 
grew before must be counted a real benefactor to 
the world.” 


HISTORY TEACHING. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO WAR AND 
PEACE. 


[From report of a Committee of Three—Homer B. 
Sprague, Fannie Fern Andrews, and William A. Mowry— 
appointed in accordance with the action of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Peace Society, May 18, 1905.] 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS ON 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


The first point investigated was the number of 
pages devoted to war periods and the number 
given to periods of peaceful development. In this 
examination only the pages descriptive of military 
and naval operations are reckoned as war history. 
The discussion of causes and results is not. in- 
cluded. 

Of the books used in the: grammar grades, the 
first ten were published between the years 1843 
ami 1885. The percentage of historical matter de- 
voted to the war periods, since the beginning of the 
French and Indian wars, in these ten books was 
as follows: 45.3, 44.1, 42.4, 42.1, 41.9, 38.6, 38.2, 
36.2, 33.7, and 33.7. Average 39.6. The highest 
was 45.3, and the lowest 33.7, five books showing 
more than forty per cent. war history, and five less 
than 40 per cent. This would seem to be giving 
about double the amount which the war periods 
ought to have received. 

The next ten books were published between the 
years 1885 and 1897. The percentage of war his- 
tory in these is as follows: 43.2, 39.3, 34.4, 28, 27.8, 
25.4, 25.3, 22.8, 21.5, and 17. Average, 28.5. Only 
one above 40 per cent., two between 30 and 40 
per cent., and seven below 30 per cent. The high- 
est was 43.2 per cent., and the lowest 17 per cent. 
Here surely was a great gain. 

The third ten books, in the order of their publica- 
tion, covering the period from 1890 to 1904, de- 
voted to war history the following percentages: 
35.2, 31.7, 31.2, 27.2, 27.2, 25.2, 24.6, 24.6, 24, and 
17.5. Average 26.8 per cent. Of these 35.2 was 
the highest, and 17.5 the lowest. Only three were 
above 30 per cent., and one below 20 per cent. 

The fourth and last list, including thirteen books, 
which were published between the years 1900 and 
1906, shows an average as follows: 31.5, 31, 30, 


29.5, 29.5, 29, 28.3, 25.5, 24.5, 22.2, 17.5, 12, and 11. 
Average 24.7 per cent. The highest 31.5 per cent., 
and the lowest 11 per cent. Three 30 per cent. or 
over, seven between 20 and 30 per cent., and three 
less than 20 per cent. 

We have next to consider the so-called primary 
or elementary books. Here we have twenty. 

The first ten were published between 1860 and 
1896. The war history in these is as follows: 50, 
44.2, 41,35, 33, 30, 29, 18, 14, and 14. Average, 
31.4. The highest 50 per cent., and the lowest 14 
per cent. Three above 40 per cent., three from 30 
to 40 per cent., one between 20 and 30 per cenit., 
and three below 20 per cent. 

The second ten, published between 1896 and 
1905, are averaged as follows for the war periods: 
50, 46, 29, 26, 25, 25, 24.5, 21,11, and 11. Average, 
26.8 per cent. Highest 50 per cent., lowest 11 
per cent. One at 50 per cent., one between 40 and 
50 per cent., six between 20 and 30 per cent., and 
two below 20 per cent. , 

Average of the total sixty-three different books, 
29.5 per cent. 

The text-books mentioned above are used in the 
elementary schools, but the history of our country 
is now studied in very many high schools and 
other institutions for secondary and higher educa- 
tion. We have examined ten books used in these 
schools and find nearly the same average amount 
of war history as in the others. The record of the 
ten is as follows: Percentage of war history, 34, 
33.7, 29, 28, 25.3, 24.6, 24.5, 18, 17.5, 12° Average, 
24.7. They have all been published since 1885, and 
all but three within the last ten years. 

The statistics of the sixty-three books are tabu- 
lated as follows:— 


Forty-three Grammar School Twenty 


Text-books. Primary Books. 
: Highest and Lowest 
Per Cent. 
Oldest Second Third Fourth First Ten 
Ten Ten Ten’ Thirteen Ten Later 
45.3 43.2 35 2 3 50 50 2at #0 
4.1 39.3 31.7 31 44.2 46 9 between 40 and 50 
42.4 34.4 31.2 30 41 29 16 
421 28 27.2 29.5 35 26 17 iid 25 ** 30 
41,9 278 27.2 29.5 33 25 9 saad 20° 2 
38.6 25.4 25.2 29 30 25 4 ae ww 2? 
38.2 25.3 24.6 28.3 29 24.5 6 
36.2 22.8 24.6 3.5 18 21 
33 7 21.5 24 245 14 11 
33 7 17 17.5 332 ll 
17.5 ood Highest, 50 
eee 1 
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From this table it will be seen that the quantity 
of war material in the books has steadily dimin- 
ished, the more recent books having but little more 
than half as much as those of half a century ago. 
Of the forty-three regular text-books mentioned 
above, the first ten had nearly 40 per cent. of war 
history, while the last ten averaged less than 23 
per cent. 

This showing, we apprehend, is better than 
might have been anticipated. It apparently indi- 
cates that the public pulse has begun to beat in 
favor of peace and arbitration. Is it not also true 
that public sentiment has been lifted by the higher 
tone of the text-books? 

Certain industries have been broadened and ac- 
tivities increased by wars. In dealing with the 
teachings of history all these have to be acknowl- 
edged. It seems to us, however, that while these 
points should be properly presented in schools, on 
the other hand, the expensiveness of wars, the loss 
of property by wholesale destruction, the with- 
drawing of so many men for long periods from pro- 
ductive industries, the cruel sacrifice of human life, 
the turning loose upon the community of a host of 
disabled men, and the piling up of an enormous 
war debt and pension lists—all these things should 
be properly portrayed in the school histories, but 
in most of the books thus far they have not been. 

The next item to be noted in this connection is 
the great improvement apparent in recent text- 
books over those of twenty-five to forty years ago 
in their treatment of our Civil war. Perhaps it 
was hardly within the range of possibilities that in 
the period immediately succeeding that great con- 
flict the relations could be very cordial between the 
people of the two sections; and possibly it was in- 
evitable that the writers of this history should 
tinge the narrative with views of their own side. 
It is gratifying, however, to note the growing 
recognition of the established fact that the two 
parties are to live side by side, that the interests of 
one section are also the interests of the other, and 
that every consideration of philosophy and of util- 
ity tells us that, as we are now brethren, we should 
dwell together in unity. Hence every writer of 
this portion of our history should feel impelled by 
all proper motives to avoid everything that alien- 
ates, and to make prominent all that tends to peace 
and unity. 

A question may arise as to what shall be sub- 
stituted in place of the details of war which may 
be omitted from our future text-books and future 
teaching of history. The answer is quite obvious. 
Our country has had a rapid growth, and our ad- 
vancement has been unprecedented in the lines of 
invention, in all the industries, in education, litera- 
ture, the useful arts, the fine arts, benevolent in- 
stitutions, the rights of women and children, law, 
government, and morals. The reports of our patent 
office show our progress in inventions. Sixty 
years ago this office issued from four hundred to 
six hundred patents annually. In one year, now, 
it has issued more than twenty-five thousand. In 
1840 its receipts were $38,000; its annual income 
now is $1,325,000. Attention might well be called 
to the development of our agricultural machinery ; 
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to the improved steam-plow and machines for 
planting, hay-making, and harvesting. Seventy- 
five years ago it required, to raise one bushel of 
wheat, three hours’ labor of the farmer; now it 
needs only ten minutes. In market-gardening, in 
the shoe industry, in the products from india- 
rubber, in the application of steam power and of 
electric power, such advance has been made as to 
astonish the world. All these will require more 
and more space in the books every year. So in the 
other directions named above. In all text-books on 
the history of our country, space should be found 
to tell of the growth of our system of public 
schools, of the rapid advancement and liberal en- 
dowment of our colleges, of the uplift of the peo- 
ple through the many charitable and philanthropic 
movements, the advances in law, morals, and the 
rights of man, and, in general, of the intellectual 
and moral improvement of society at large. A 
valuable treatise for colleges on “The Industrial 
History of the United States” has lately appeared, 
which is, doubtless, a forerunner of others which 
will follow. This line of thought indicates a wide 
circle of useful and interesting information to be 
more and more inserted in our school histories. 

Patriotism, that is, love of one’s own country, is 
commendable, but the sentiment of brotherhood 
of the human race, which looks toward the federa- 
tion of the world, is beginning to be regarded as a 
virtue still higher and holier. 


2 a 


DOES TEACHING LESSEN WOMAN’S CHANCES 
OF MARRIAGE? 


The discussion of this question by the teachers 
and newspapers of Chicago shows that the conclu- 
sions drawn from the statistics of one city cannot 
be sustained in a study of the whole country. The 
statistics of the city of Chicago and the opinion of 
one woman are not sufficient to establish the propo- 
sition that all women who enter the profession of 
teaching must “leave hope of marrying behind.” 

It may be interesting to Miss Goggin and the 
Chicago papers to know that city teachers do not 
marry in as great percentage as country teachers, 
and that city teachers constitute only a small per- 
centage of all the teachers. The normal schools, 
notwithstanding the increase in attendance, and 
the teachers’ agencies, especially in the South, can- 
not supply the demand. made on them for lady 
teachers because of the heavy demands that Cupid 
makes annually upon the profession. In many 
parts of the country educators are discussing it as 
a problem, how to ‘keep teachers in the profession. 

In cities teachers as a rule do not enjoy the 
social advantages that their sisters in the country 
have. Despite the multitudes they do not have a 
large circle of friends. They do not change their 
positions often. They are not made leaders in 
social gatherings. They get better salaries and be- 
come more easily satisfied to remain at one place. 
In the country (including small towns) the teacher 
is given the lead at entertainments. She is the 
disseminator of new ideas for social occasions. 
She must of necessity be acquainted with every- 
body in the community. This keeps her from 
drowning out her social instincts, and she becomes 
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a brilliant and attractive conversationist. From her 
acquaintance she readily finds all the suitors she 
wants. If none please her, she teaches another 
year in another town, and there finds her ideal in 
the person of a wealthy man’s son and marries. 

Besides there are qualities in the teacher that 
specially fit her for becoming the queen of a home. 
She loves children, and has had experience in 
training others before she has some of her own. 
She is the ideal mother, as she can train children 
and discipline them. The best children in my 
school are from teacher-mothers, who assist their 
children in preparing their lessons, and they are a 
large percentage of my school. 

It is easy to prove, especially in the South, where 
the writer has had fifteen years’ experience and ob- 
servation, that over ninety per cent. of lady teach- 
ers have the “necessary question” asked them, 
and that over seventy-five per cent. answer it 
affirmatively. There is no reason why the same 
conditions should not prevail in the North. A 
woman marries within her circle of acquaintances. 
The larger her circle of acquaintances the more are 
her chances of marriage. Teaching in country, vil- 
lages, and towns certainly enlarges a lady’s circle 
of acquaintances ; and, if she has any attractions at 
all, she will meet an admirer. With the exception 
of present lady assistants and one more every lady 
teacher that the writer has used in fifteen years has 
married, and most of them to young men whose 
acquaintance was made by the ladies while teach- 
ing. 

So instead of the sign, “Leave Hope of Marry- 
ing Behind, All Ye Women Who Enter Here,” we 
can with more truth hang over the entrance to the 
teaching profession when we include all teachers 
the sign, “Ye Women Who Would Increase Your 
Chances of Marriage, Enter Here.” 


H. J. Lawrence. 
Rochelle, Ga. 
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FROM PARIS AND BERNE. 


March 29, 1906. 

Dear Dr. Winship: We have found the land of lib- 
erty and hope and intelligence and grandeur. Six 
months has marked the duration of our stay in delight- 
ful Paris. But Paris is a city. One enjoys there the 
luxuries of art and modern conveniences. But the word 
of the minister of education is as powerful as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. Every man, woman, and 
child asks his superior what he ought to think education- 
ally. For example, armed with a letter from Dr. Har- 
ris, commissioner of education for the United States; a 
letter from Ambassador McCormick, and a letter from 
the rector of the university, admitting me to all boys’ 
schools, including ecoles maternelles, primary schools, 
advanced schools, trade schools, normal schools, and 
Iycees which are under the direct charge of the rector of 
the university—armed with all, I was told upon my first 
visit to a lycee for girls that the directress could be seen 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays only, and that if I would 
bring a special letter from the rector of the university it 
would relieve the directress from the responsibility of 
having admitted a man to a girls’ school. Armed with 
this special letter, a week later at nine o'clock in the 
morning, I was told that it would be necessary to call 
during office hours in the afterncon. When I called dur- 
ing office hours, I was ushered through two enclosed 
courts to a very solemn place guarded by a very solemn 
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maid, where I waited a half hour, separated from the 
mysterious directress by a hall and two doors; and when 
I met her she diplomatically informed me that it was 
Tuesday afternoon and that she would mail me a letter 
giving me permission to visit the lycee Friday. I was 
really admitted to this school for girls Friday. I think 
I must add that I made the best possible use of my op- 
portunity, for when the young woman who was teaching 
English told me that they were studying “Home, Sweet 
Home” for the day’s lesson, I found that the class had 
no conception of the dignity of the music; and what 
should I do but offer to play and sing it for them. 
Then it was that I was victorious. Both the teachers 
and the girls liked it and I played the accompaniment 
for their half-hour’s singing, and went away armed with 
an invitation to afternoon tea at the lycee one week from 
the next Thursday. Not all my experiences in Paris. 
were so complicated as this. But in Berne, everybody 
meets you with the hearty welcome of a simplicity that 
can arise only from being long accustomed to think and 
act for oneself. Having failed to find the director of 
schools at my first visit, I was invited to visit the class- 
room of a young woman who talked German, German- 
Swiss, French, and English. It was a fine class of girls 
of about twelve years of age, who responded quickly to 
the fine leadership of the teacher. She knew her subject 
and her pupils. She directed me to another school, 
calied the school Bon Bijou (the good jewel), where IL 
found the director. Inasmuch as he could talk only 
German, and I only English and French, he handed me 
over to the woman teacher, and she, too, talked the four 
languages, all equally well. She showed me the whole 
building and finished the morning by teaching a class 
in French. It proved to be the most intelligent and en- 
thusiastic teaching that I have heard in Europe, and one 
of the best classes that I have ever seen. The school has 
a normal school department and therefore is to some 
extent a practice school for that department. I found 
in the basement of this splendid building (which will 
compare favorably with State Normal College building 
at Albany) baths for all the pupils, a cooking school, a 
sewing room, and a kindergarten. All these, except the 
kindergarten, were of the best American type. The 
young women of the normal department were from all 
classes of people and would compare favorably with the 
young women students of a normal school in New York 
state. I am told that even the daughters of the old no- 
bility are now teaching and that the teacher is held in 
high esteem. Just before leaving the building, I noticed 
an unusual bustle in the hallways. Young misses were 
talking with great enthusiasm to the teachers and _ evi- 
dently laying plans for some anticipated event. I found 
upon investigation three things of immediate interest. 
In a light and cheerful room fifty girls pulled from their 
pockets breakfast rolls which they consumed together 
with generous cups of hot milk, delivered to the school 
hot by the milkman and served by the janitor’s wife at 
one cent a cup. In an outside building, adjacent to the 
garden {all Swiss schools have baths and gardens), 
twenty girls were using the horse, climbing ladders, drill- 
ing with wands, and performing other gymnastic move- 
ments with the best of system and the greatest enjoy- 
ment. The third party of girls were planning a day’s 
excursion to the mountains. It is spring here and na- 
ture is just putting forth her herbage, and the ciear days 
and new heights will reveal the Jungfrau and the Alps 
chain in new and therefore more resplendent beauty. 
Nature study in this school is not a myth. The spirit of 
the whole school is earnest, broad, and buoyant. I hope 
to return to learn more of it. 

The noon hour brought me to my hotel, where I 
found awaiting me a young woman who had called at 
the request of a common friend. She, too, talked the 
four languages and is now learning Italian in anticipa- 
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tion of an early visit to that country. She is a teacher 
of French in a private normal school, and was aglow 
with pardonable pride in the fact that every member of 
her class had just passed the cantonal public examina- 
tions to teach. She volunteered her assistance in help- 
ing me to see and understand the Berne cantonal school 
system. We therefore visited a primary school. The 
language used in the school is German, but the spirit is, 
after all, more than the living word, and it needed no in- 
terpreter to reveal the thoroughness and value of the 
sewing, darning, and allied work; the wood work for the 
boys; the cooking for the girls, and the music for all. 
My, how they sang! every one of them! not a laggard 

among them. The Swiss Yodel was a delightful thing, 
and they were delighted to repeat it at our request. All 
girls in the two highest classes of the primary schools 
are obliged to spend from five to seven o’clock three 
times a week in the cooking school. 

The men teachers are somewhat heavier in their per- 
sonality than the women teachers and teach more me- 
chanically. Perhaps it is because they are older, but I 
think not. Woman is the natural teacher of young chil- 
dren, and to see men with their hats on guarding the 
lallways filled with young children, while special trays 
for receiving the ashes of their cigars are conveniently 
placed here and there, shocks our feeling for gentleness 
and refinement that we are accustomed to expect in our 
American schools. 

Nevertheless this school had the same spirit of earn- 
estness and vigor and happiness and intellectual inter- 
est that the other schools had. 
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All primary schools here are mixed. At about ten or 
eleven years of age the children take the cantonal exam- 
inations, including all subjects that I have mentioned, 
aud the successful ones go into the secondary schools, 
and pro-gymnasium separate schools are formed for the 
sexes of the secondary schools and the pro-gymnasium. 
From fifteen to twenty years of age the pupils are in the 
gymnasium. ‘These latter schools prepare for the uni- 
versity and are of a high grade of instruction. The uni- 
versity of Berne needs no commendation. Its 2,000 stu- 
dents include men and women from all the -world and 
its doctorates are sought by even Americans. The uni- 
versity opens its doors to the teachers through vacation 
courses and lectures Jate in the day, so that its best 
thought reaches the public schools through channels 
otherwise closed. 

I have not had time to inspect the trade schools sup- 
ported by the canton, and which are under the direction 
of the minister of the interior, but judging from the ex- 
terior walls they are well equipped, and I have no doubt 
do justice to the splendid school system of the city and 
canton of Berne. 

Berne compares favorably in every respect with such a 
city as Springfield, Massachusetts. Her public build- 
ings, her hospitals, her schools, her museums, her art 
gallery, her homes, her public spirit, her love for liberty, 
and ber high moral tone cause her I am sure, to rank 
among the best capitals of the world. 

Sincerely, 
Clinton Marsh. 


CHILDREN IN GEOGRAPHY.—(V.) 


BY F. F. MURDOCK, 
Principal State Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 


AT THE SAND TABLES. 
. (Continued from May 17.] 


Lesson IV. An attempt was made in this lesson 
to extend the variety of ideas to be expressed. 
Children Were asked after the preceding lesson to 
bring things to help them in playing out-doors. 
Many forgot to bring anything. Only one in one 
group of twelve remembered and she brought a 
doll. Therefore the teacher supplied the necessary 
objects. 

Before going to work each child was asked what 
he intended to make. Reasonable answers were 
given, but in their modeling, etc., original plans 
were usually enlarged. Some of the pupils who 
were slower in getting started had to modify their 
‘plans to use the objects coming to them. No in- 
struction or suggestion was given by teachers. 

The results of the children’s work showed a dis- 
tinct advance beyond previous efforts. Some new 
ideas appeared, e. g., “a school for animals.” The 


indefinite “animals” were from Noah’s ark, the 


named ones were well-made toys. The details of 
environment were more correct than before. In- 
terest increased steadily. Here are some of the 
ideas expressed :— 

Animals going into a barn, birds in a nest on 
top, fence around the barn, gate, farmer and lady, 
schoolhouse for animals. 

Barn on a hill, fence; frog and ducks in a pond; 
deer, rabbit, man. 


Animals walking down hill; lake with ducks, 


frog, fish, and turtle; cow drinking from lake, rein- 
deer near. 

Tunnel, train coming out, man who takes care 
of the train (signal man); house with fence, lady 
coming out from house to see ladies in the train. 

Farm, farmhouse, mother to take care of house, 
man to take care of animals. 

Farmer made houses for animals and a school 
for them,—cow, camel, turtle, pigeon, rooster, lion, 
two sheep each in a separate house, two ladies out 
walking by a river. 

House, lady who lives there going to store, sees 
swan and frogs in water, reindeer on the road. 

Conclusions—They are in accord with what 
children’s plays have always shown, but they are 
not in accord with prevailing pedagogical practices. 

1. Children of the first grade know things in 
their relations. Separate, disconnected ideas are 
not a part of their mental content. 

2. All the kinds of natural and artificial ele- 
ments of a child’s environment are in his mind as 
experience. 

3. Uses and relative location are much more 
prominent than form and other qualities. 

4. Location is determined by use, not by any 
arbitrary facts of position. 

5. Sand modeling is the form of expression 
which enables a child to reproduce his experience 
in nature most intelligently and satisfactorily. 

6. Sand modeling and appropriate objects, 
because they are the best form of expression, 
cause imaging to be clear and definite, test the 
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child’s previous impression, reveal to him his ex- 
cellences and inefficiencies (subconsciously of 
course) and stimulate him to irivention as well as 
to new observation. 

Y. Sand and appropriate objects are next best 
to nature in making learning by doing the most 
profitable and happiest form of experience. 

8. Knowledge, happiness, and power are posi- 
tive, permanent, and truthful results of repeating 
experience at the sand table with appropriate ob- 
jects. 

9. Children in the first grade are living in geog- 
raphy while indoors by use of the sand table. 

10. Children in the kindergarten and first grade 
learn geography whether we would have them or 
not. It is our duty to aid them from the beginning. 

11. The nature work of the first grade should 
be primarily geographical, because the children 
concern themselves with geographical relations 
first. 

(The next article will show how geographical in- 
struction and allied illustrative sketching have a 
definite place even in the first grade. The use of 
the sand table in succeeding grades also will be de- 
scribed.) 
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WHAT IS DONE WITH ARITHMETIC? 


(1) In those cities where they spend the least 
time in arithmetic, do they expect the teachers to 
do as much in that time as teachers in other cities 
where they spend more time in the subject? (2) If 
so, how do they expect the teachers to do the work? 
(3) If not, what do they leave out? 

Could we not have an answer to these questions 
in the Journal of Education? 


R. M. P., 
V a, Pa. 

The above letter is an honest appeal from an 
earnest teacher, and deserves an adequate reply. 
(1) Yes, as much is accomplished in the cities that 
give little time to arithmetic as in those that give 
twice as much. My observation is that as a rule 
the less the time given to arithmetic the better the 
results. (2) They expect the teachers to secure re- 
sults hy attending to the number work, to the 
essential number work, and as a rule they do it. 
(3) What do they leave out? Well, there is so 
much of it that ought to be left out that it is not 
easy to tell what, and besides I have too many 
good friends who have written arithmetics for me 
to have the heart to say what I think. what most 
persons think, about the definitions in arithmetic, 
the logic, the explanations, the complications, the 
puzzles—and so on and on. I will not say any- 
thing about it, but I will say on the positive side 
that what is expected is absolute accuracy and 
reasonable rapidity in adding, subtracting, multiply- 
ing, and dividing whole numbers and easy fractions ; 
the usable features of denominate numbers ; simple 
interest and simple percentage, and a clear head in 
facing sensible problems such as may come into the 
lives of half of the pupils. Leave out all the im- 
practical everywhere in arithmetic. Oh, yes, but 
the pupils cannot then pass the examination. Well, 
if you must prepare for fool examinations, then take 
twice the time needed and do fool teaching, pray- 
ing for the early appearing of the fool killer. 
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BIRDS AS A SUBJECT FOR NATURE STUDY.— (IL) 


BY PROFESSOR WOOD, SAN JOSE, CAL. 
MEADOW LARK. 


There is no bird that deserves the name of the 
rancher’s friend more than the meadow lark. Yet 
how often he is killed and the excuse given that 
he bores into the ground and eats the roots. Some 
have seen him put his bill into the soil, and more 
conclusive evidence is the hole, and what could he 
want but the roots? In some localities he is killed 
for no other reason than this testimony against 
him. Look at the bill of the bird and see what 
food he must eat. The bird eats ants, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, caterpillars, and seeds. The 
number of grasshoppers has been determined by 
examination of the stomach of the bird at the har- 
vest season, and it was found that 99 per cent. of 
the contents was insects, mainly grasshoppers. 


LESSON. 


The object of this lesson is to teach the habits of 
the meadow lark,to correct erroneous ideas, to 
train the habit of observation, and awaken interest 
in and love for the bird. The lesson should be 
given when the bird’s song is heard in the late fall, 
winter, or early spring. 

MATERIAL. 


Have a good picture of the bird. If a child 
should happen to have a lark in captivity, it may 
be brought to the schoolroom and an observation 
lesson given. Use this opportunity to so interest 
the child in his captive that at the close of the les- 
son he will consent then to free the bird. 

Questions may be asked the children, and they 
may observe the wild bird near the school -build- 
ing, on their way to or from school, or better still, 
let them spend some time during the’ play hour, in 
company with the teacher, observing the bird. 

Questions: Where have you seen the bird? 
When have you seen it? Does it live ii a tree, in 
the brush, or on the ground? Where would it pre- 
fer to light? How do its wings fold when lighting? 

How large is the bird? Compare in size with 
some familiar bird. Is it long, slender, plump? 
What kind of a beak has it? Is it a seed eater? 
Reason for your answer. Where does it get its 
food? What kind of food do you think it prefers? 
Can you see its toes? How many are there? What 
use does it make of its toes? Is the hind toe long 
or short? What is the length of the tail? Where 
are the white feathers in the tail? The dark 
feathers? Are there white feathers in the wing? 
Where are they? Find a lark’s feather and ex- 
amine the end. Did the feathers come from the 
wing or tail? How do you know? 

Describe the color of the back. Why is it this 
color? Compare the color of the back with the 
color.of the wing. Are they the same? How 
many white or buff stripes on the head? What is 
the color of the breast? How is it marked? Are 
the male and female colored the same? Are the 
birds sociable? Are the birds noisy? Does the 
bird hop? Have you seen it hop? How does it 
walk? How does it fly? Does it ever flutter? 

When is the nesting season? Where does it 


[Continued on page 578.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


AN EBASY WAY OF ARRIVING AT CHORD 
STUDY IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS, CHICAGO. 


In a private letter Mr. Tapper has questioned 
my statement in a former article, that it is easier to 
skip along the chord track than to sing consecutive 
tones in a scale. Because the chord track follows 
along the series of partial tones which belong to 
every sonorous or resonant tone. Also because 
the ear follows them easily. That children skip 
wide intervals as easily and as unconsciously as 
the narrow ones, is plain enough from the fact that 
the vanishing intonations in speech follow chord 
tracks and not scale tracks. 

It may be objected to this that experience 
shows that small children do in fact find it difficult 
to intone the chord tones correctly. I reply, that 
whatever difficulty there may be here (and I be- 
lieve there is little or none) is due to self-conscious- 
ness on the part of the children. I would admit, if 
it were proved upon me that this difficulty actually 
exists, I would admit, I say, that possibly this is 
true, when they are reading from notes; but the 
rote singing in the first grade shows no such diffi- 
culty, the children singing boldly any skips what- 
ever in any melody which strikes their fancy. 

But if I were convinced that a difficulty is now 
and then met at this point, I would attribute it to 
the difficulty of conceiving the scale tone next, 
which has no bond of unity directly with the scale 
tone adjoining. I have said, I think here, that 
there is absolutely no tuner anywhere who can 
tune two pianos in scale tones from a given pitch 
and have them agree well enough to be played to- 
gether, unless he corrects his ear-impressions by 
harmonic tests. In other words the only absolute 
correct guide to pure intonation, and the only in- 
nate principle of unity between tones, is to be 
found in harmony—in chord relations. Whatever 


these relations, however modern and however dis- | 


sonant, they all stem back to the great typical 
chord of all, that which externalizes the fourth, 
fifth, and sixths partials in a resonant tone. This 
gives that great typical chord of Do-mi-sol, and its 
two equal chords (although owing to musical con- 
nection ‘\ey sound so differently), the chord of Fa- 
la-do, anu that of Sol-si-re. 

Moreover, I mentioned the fact, not as yet 
brought out clearly by other historians of music, 
that all the music thinking of which our modern 
art of music is the outcome had its origin in this 
one epoch-marking discovery of the common 
chord, this do-mi-sol effect, which dawned upon 
human ears consciously close around A. D. 1000, 
after having remained dormant as partial-tone en- 
vironment for upwards of six thousand years of 
musical experimenting at that time. There is no 
doubt about this having been the case; nor about 
the fact that our modern system of music of tone- 
organizations for art purposes dates from this dis- 


covery, and its incitation upon human ears and 
human feelings. 

This being the case, and also in view of that 
farther fact, which I have mentioned, that the main 
difference between cheap music and music which 
belongs to art lies in the harmony and not primarily 
in the melody, I consider it of the greatest possible 
importance to get the chord idea into the mind, 
ears, and feelings of children as early as possible, 
It is the one musical ferment. Moreover, chord- 
knowledge is the key to easy reading of music. 
The lack of this is what renders almost all church 
sopranos so impotent to lift themselves into a new 
melody. The organist has to take them up and dip 
them in, as the paralytic man was helped into the 
pool of Bethesda. 


It will be objected that chords do not easily 


. arise in the early grades. To this I said (and Miss 


Eleanor Smith had said it, but very gently, before 
me) that it could easily be done by means of 
rounds. On going through her books, I found, 
however, that she had confined herself to two 
voices, which does not sufficiently define the chord 
effect. A chord consists of three or more tones 
harmonically sounding together. I have, therefore, 
constructed two such little rounds myself, to show 
how easily these formations may arise; and if any- 


ROUND FOR FOUR VOICES. 
Containing notes of one chord only. 
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Sectland's burning, 
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Scotland's burning, 


Povr on water, 
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Just TOW. 


body cares to try them in the schoolroom, not above 
the third grade, I would be glad if they discover 
any difficulty, excepting perhaps that I have car- 
ried the bass voice too low. It would have been 
enough to have had three voices, but my musical 
Pegasus being relatively unbroken to the saddle, 
I could not rein himin. Therefore, each round has 
four parts. 

We begin by singing No. 1, line after line, all 
voices together, without breaking the time. This 


(Continued on page 578.) 
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WHY TEACH ? 


There may be many answers to this question. 
There are those sufficiently low in the professional 
scale to say: “I have to do something for a living. 
It is the best thing I can do. It pays me the best, 
or it gives me the best social recognition, or it has 
shortest hours, the shortest week, and the short- 
est year.” But we are not thinking of such. Why 
do those with the highest ideals teach? 

We teach first of.all for the moral effect. No 
one else has the same opportunity to affect the 
moral life of so many children. Few pastors have 
anything like such an opportunity. The teacher 
may directly, systematically, influence her class of 
fifty children for five hours, for five days, for thirty 
or forty weeks in the year. There are thousands 
of teachers in the public schools of the United 
States who wield a decided, important, vigorous 
moral influence, moulding the character of fifty 
children, more or less, every year for from twenty 
to thirty years. Who can estimate the significance 
of this statement? 

Second. In addition to all that is done for the 
moral uplifting, ennobling, regeneration of the 
children, there must be a direct and definite 
strengthening of the mental life. The board of 
education never examines into the moral achieve- 
ment. No promotions ate made on that basis, 
either with pupils or teachers. So far as human 
credits are concerned a teacher might as well 
ignore the moral side of his work. There must be 
a perceptible gain in mental power, poise, and alert- 
ness. The mind is a much greater potentiality 
than it is credited with. One does not need to be a 


Christian Scientist to know that the mind has possi- 


bilities over the physical and moral life not ordina- 
rily recognized. We teach school to enthrone this 
mind in the purest, noblest, holiest sense. But even 
this is not credited. So far as promotion of pupils 
or teachers is concerned, credit is never given for 
anything achieved by way of creating or develop- 
ing mental power, poise, or alertness. 
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Third. We should teach to give social effective- 
ness. Not from society’s standpoint, but from the 
viewpoint of living together, of bearing and for- 
bearing, giving and forgiving. From the stand- 
point of making the most of ourselves and of others 
for our good, for their good, and for the good of 
the world. But no credit will be given for this, 
one’s position is not a whit more secure, promotion 
is no nearer because of any achievement morally, 
mentally, or socially. 

Fourth. Preparation for industrial achievement. 
Yes, this is universally attractive to boards of edu- 
cation and the public. Prove to their satisfaction 
that you have enhanced the earning capacity of the 
pupils, and you will be retained and, presumably, 
promoted. But even now the proof demanded is 
along narrow lines. They will fot take your word 
for it, will not allow you to make an argument for 
it. 

Why teach? Simply to keep order, to secure 
quiet, to suppress all manifestations of life, to give 
facility in certain processes, to show results of a 
mechanical order, to present penmanship,—plain or 
ornamental, vertical or slant,—to display ability to 
pick to pieces the writings of the masters, to recite 
sundry unimportant facts in geography, physiol- 
ogy, and history. Do these and such other 
mechanical tricks as may be laid out and you are 
sure of your job and reasonably certain of promo- 
tion. 

This is, in a way, a caricature, but it is sugges- 
tive of what is, of what ought not to be, and also 
of what may sometime be. This voices no dis- 
loyalty to the schools which are accomplishing 
vast good, not by means of the errors but despite 
the errors. 


NEW STANDARD OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Pittsburg is setting the country a desirable ex- 
ample in the reforming of school architecture. In 
nothing are we so far behind the procession of 
progress as in high school architecture. The men 
who are to use the schoolhouse have had less to 
say about it than the architects who know nothing 
of its use. 

The board of education of Pittsburg have started 
at the right end. They have decided to erect a 
new high school building for academic and manual 
training work. They have secured Professor 
Warren P. Laird, professor of architecture of the 
University of Pennsylvania, as expert adviser to 
the building committee. He and the principal of 
the school have been directed to visit some of the 
best high school buildings. Here is what Profes- 
sor Laird says in anticipation of the visits to be 
made :— 

“We should know what buildings the leading 
high school principals regard as the best, and why. 
Often such opinion may be due to excellence of 
some feature; sometimes to a larger merit of plan. 
In any case the judgment should, I take it, bear 
upon the character of the building in respect to (a) 
administrative efficiency, (b) teaching efficiency, 
(c) physical welfare of students. 

By administration I have in mind control of 
class units in their movements as classes; super- 
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vision, service, faculty, activities, etc.; by teaching, 
the activities of teacher and individual pupil in 
their inter-relation; and by physical welfare, all 
provisions for proper lighting, ventilation, safety 
in fire or panic, play and rest, “public comfort,” 
and refection. 

“What we need is to know the principal’s ideal 
from the principal’s standpoint. If they can point 
‘at the buildings which best realize any or all of the 
essentials of a good building, we shall get right at 
the meat of the nut in our investigations.” They 


are to have a building to accommodate 2;000 stu- 
dents. 
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ANTI-PULL IN CHICAGO. 


Chicago has a unique scheme to limit the efforts 
to “pull” favors from the officers of the board of 
education. When anyone, board member, mayor, 
alderman, clergyman, or other person, writes the 
superintendent of schools ar one of his assistants 
recommending the appointment, promotion, or 
transfer of a teacher such letter must be put on 
file in the office of the board of education, and be 
open to inspection by any citizen. If the sugges- 
tion is oral, it must at once be recorded and placed 
on file, as, for instance: “At the close of service at 
church this morning, the pastor, —— ——, 

introduced Miss —— and expressed the wish that 
she might be appointed toa position in the 
schools.” 
Ordinarily these memoranda are of slight inter- 
est, but occasionally they are highly interesting as, 
for instance, when a clergyman writes to an assist- 
ant superintendent and asks him to doctor the ex- 
amination papers of ateacher so that she will 
“pass.” After some such episode as this there is 
sure to be an effort to repeal the anti-pull, or pub- 
licity regulation. The ways of the “puller” grow 
harder and rougher, thanks to the awakening pub- 
lic conscience. 


A PIVE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR SUPERINTENDENT. 

We do not care to mention the state, since itis 
one of the wealthiest in the Union, but we would 
like to say that one state provided for supervision 
as follows :— 

“Four, To each union school district which has 
a population of less than 5,000 but more than 2,500 
maintaining an academic department, but which 
shall employ not less than eight qualified teachers, 
and a superintendent of schools who devotes not 
less than one-half of each school day in the school 
year to the supervision of schools in such district 
$400, and if such superintendent shall devote his 
entire time to the supervision of such schools, an 
additional $100.” 

This means well, indeed it is a long step in ad- 
vance, but it does.look ridiculous on its face. A 
man is to have $500 a year for supervising schools 
if he gives his entire time to it. The next legisla- 
ture in that state will do something more apprecia- 
tive of supervision. At least it is devoutly to be 
hoped that it will show a higher appreciation of 
supervision. Four hundred dollars for half a year 
was bad enough, but $100 for the other half of the 
year is too bad. 
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JUVENILES AT THE CIRCUS. 


Judge Mack of the Juvenile court of Chicago 
has a thousand boys under the surveillance of his 
probation officers, and reporting periodically to his 
court. On April 16, these thousand boys were 
treated to free seats at Ringling Brothers’ circus 
at the Coliseum, and Judge Mack, himself, pre- 
sented them with a half a pint of peanuts each. 
This is merely a hint at the way, the many ways, 
in which the Juvenile courts throughout the coun- 
try try to influence the have-been-incorrigibles to 
lead a better and a pleasanter life. 
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THE MERCY OF THE HOUR. 


More and more does it appear that it was 
fortunate beyond expression that the earthquake of 
April 18 was early in the morning. In San Jose 
alone it is certain that many hundred pupils would 
have perished had the schools been in session. 
Not only will the school buildings that were 
wrecked have to be rebuilt, but even the good 
brick and stone buildings of to-day should be re- 
placed by earthquake-proof buildings. The great 
catastrophe proved beyond question that it is pos- 
sible to erect a building of any height so that it 
will stand any shock. 


JUDICIOUS AID TO A RETIRING FUND. 


Bristol, R. I., relatively a small town, is main- 
taining a safe and valuable Teachers’ Retirement 
fund. Every teacher in the force contributes 
gladly, and the school board appropriates $500 a 
year at present. As a matter of fact, this is more 
than is paid out to the only teacher who has re- 
tired. Miss Elizabeth H. Pitman had taught in 
Bristol for forty-two years when she asked to be 
retired. The fund is growing steadily and the 
citizens highly approve of appropriations thereto, 
If other and larger cities would make reasonable 
appropriations, the present retirement fund plans 
would be quite satisfactory. There is no reason 


why they should not and every reason why they 
should. 


A FROEBEL MUSEUM. 
Educationalists are invited by Fraulein Hurvart 


to visit the Froebel Museum. She will be “at — 


home” from August 1 to the 15th, 1906. 

This is an opportunity that should not be missed 
by those desirous for information about this great 
pedagog, as the museum contains an interesting 
collection of original manuscripts of his works, 
photographs and many other interesting mementos, 
and Fraulein Hurvart will act as guide and give 
additional explanations. A. class for lecture on the 
educational principles of his system will also be 
formed. Visitors are requested to write before- 
hand in English for further particulars to Fraulein 
Hurvart, 35-A Theater Strasse, Eisenach, Ger- 
many. 

Emily M. J. Ward, favorably known to all 
kindergartners, is much interested in this Froebel 
Museum, as is Emilie Poulsson, as indeed is every 
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kindergarten leader. Mrs. Ward writes us as fol- 
lows :— 

“Fraulein Hurvart is the president of the Kinder- 
garten Society in Germany, and an old pupil of 
Froebel’s wife. The curator and collector of every- 
thing Froebelian, she has made him and his work 
a life-long study and given up a room in her house 
(to save expense) for the museum, which is the 
most complete ‘one man’ collection ever on view. 
Here is to be found evidence of -almost every 
thought, word, and deed of Friedrich Froebel. 
Here she personally explains to visitors (gratis) the 
origin and history of the gifts, occupations, songs, 
and games. 

“Here are to be found not a few, but dozens of 
souvenirs, not only of Froebel himself, but of the 
little fraternity of educational enthusiasts who 
worked with him. Fraulein Hurvart carries her 
four-score years well, and welcomed the sugges- 
tion I made, in spite of the fatigue it would in- 
volve, that she should do something this summer 
for educationalists all over the world. I am send- 
ing therefore this letter to call attention to her in- 
vitation to her ‘at home’ next August. 

“But it is not only the museum that has intrinsic 
value and interest, it is Miss Hurvart’s personal- 
ity which adds wonderfully to its charm, and I 
have reason to believe thai if names are entered 
sufficiently early to enable her to make suitable ar- 
rangements for those who wish to accept her kind 
invitation, she will arrange a most delightful pro- 
gram, for she is a born organizer of fetes, and 
Eisenach andthe Froebel country from the Wart- 
burg to the Schwartzburgh, eighty miles away, is 
an ideal country for festivities. Drives and ex- 
cursions in parties can be taken for quite a modest 
sum, and when the week or ten days are over, the 
student with still a few weeks to spare can spend 
them in forest and upland village restfully and 
economically. Miss Hurvart took me for a drive, 
and we visited points and places of interest quite 
unknown to the ordinary traveler. We went to a 
private house where Froebel was married to his 
second wife; we sat on the very seat where he read 
the letter from government forbidding him to open 
any more kindergartens On the ground of their 
revolutionary tendencies; we visited Froebel’s 
grave, and all the history of that time was related 
to us on the spot—but you must go and see it for 
yourselves, and if you do not learn a great deal, I 
‘ shall feel that the little rhyme about Froebel’s 
weathercock song applies to you, and that in your 
childhood something important in your education 
was forgotten: ‘Do nothing aimlessly, or you'll 
create a child whose mind you cannot educate.’ 

“For many years Fraulein Hurvart has been col- 
lecting from all parts of the world money to build 
or buy a small house in which to place the museum, 
so that it may be suitably handed down to posterity. 
I do not know whether she will make any charge 
if she gets up this little fete to which I refer. She 
may do so, or she may leave it to individual enthu- 
siasts to send her, or give her from their gener- 
osity, but whatever she does, I am certain that any 
money will be for the good of the cause, and not 
for personal affairs. I mention the fact that she 
is collecting because I believe that many would 
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contribute even if they cannot personally be pres- 
ent in August.” 

-0- 

YODER FOR TACOMA. 


The choice of Dr. A. H. Yoder as superintend- 
ent of Tacoma is a happy outcome of a situation 
that was not wholly promising a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Yoder is one of the ablest men of the Pacific 
Northwest. He has had elaborate and careful 
preparation. Few men are more thoroughly 
equipped. He has the training of normal school, 
college, and Clark University. He has taught in all 
kinds of schools, having been principal of the San 
Francisco normal school, president of Vincennes 
College in Indiana, and at the head of the depart- 
ment of pedagogy in the state university of Wash- 
ington. He writes well and speaks effectively. 
While he has had no experience in supervision, he 
is sure to make a great success of the new work. 


ve 


Here is a ringing sentence from the Grand 
Rapids Herald: “If there is any profession that is 
underpaid and where incompetence reigns because 
underpaid it is in the ranks of the rural teachers. 
Into the hands of boys and girls just fresh from 
school themselves, and knowing nothing of the 
way to deal with children, is given the charge of 
the children of the country in groups of twenty to 
sixty. Because these embryo teachers can be 
hired for $18 to $25 a month the district saves 
money. The children of the rural schools are as 
much entitled to the services of trained teachers as 
those of the city. The future of a country child 
blighted through the mismanagement of an in- 
competent teacher is as much of a loss to the 
country as is that of a child of the city.” 


It is devoutly to be hoped that Professor S. H. 
Clark of Chicago University will not permanently 
descend to such criticisms as those in which he has 
been indulging of late. They will not harm Mans- 
field, but they may react. 


Thirty Salt Lake City women teachers have 
married since last September, or will resign to 
marry before the end of the school year. 


It is possible to overestimate the importance of 
the building and equipment. The really vital factor 
in education is the teacher. 


Bliss Perry will occupy the Harvard chair which 
Lowell was the last to fill and edit the Atlantic 
Monthly at the same time. 


G. and C. Merriam have won their great copy- 
right suit against the United Dictionary Company. 
Once more right triumphs. 


“Will you do the best you can?” is Judge Lind- 
sey’s stock question, when a boy goes out to try 
over again. 


Baseball is surely our national game. In thirty 
years the enthusiasm has never waned. 


For good or ill Chicago is ever at fever heat 
educationally. 


Don’t whine. 


. 
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SENATE AND PRESIDENT. 


Personal attacks upon the President and imputa- 
tions of broken faith and unveracity on this side or 
on that have marred the proceedings of the Senate 
during the consideration of pending amendments 
to the rate-bill. With the details of these personal 
controversies the average man does not greatly 
concern himself. When conversations are re- 
peated at second hand, misunderstandings are 
easy; especially when there are powerful motives 
for misrepresentation, as there are in the present 
instance. It was no light task to get any sort of a 
railway rate bill through such a body as the Senate ; 
and in the course of the consideration of various 
amendments embodying subtle shades of differ- 
ence, many negotiations and many concessions 
were necessary. But through all, it would appear 
that the President has striven to secure the most 
effective law which Congress could be induced to 
enact, within the limits of the Constitution. 


A MORE DRASTIC BILL. 


Most of the amendments adopted by the Senate 
have been of a sort to make the measure more 
drastic than the form in which it passed the House. 
One amendment adds a possible imprisonment of 
two years to the penalty for giving rebates. An- 
other brings express companies and sleeping car 
companies within the act as common carriers. A 
third absolutely forbids any common carrier from 
carrying products of manufactures and mines in 
which it has any interest, direct or indirect. This 
is directly aimed at the coal-carrying railroads, but 
it includes also the pipe lines of the Standard Oil 
Company. With these and other drastic provisions 
incorporated in the bill, which the Senate finally 
passed with only three dissenting votes, the cor- 
porations affected have reason for nervousness. 


A VICTORY AGAINST A TRUST. 


Meanwhile, in one of the most important suits 
instituted by the Government against combinations 
in restraint of trade, that against the General Paper 
Company, more familiarly known as the western 
paper trust, the government has won a complete 
victory through the surrender of the defendants. 
It has taken two years to accomplish this result, 
but the great combination of twenty-three corpora- 
tions which made the General Paper Company 
their agent for controlling the price of paper over 
a large territory now goes to pieces. This is.a 
further proof that the existing law, imperfect as it 
may be, is not without efficacy. At Indianapolis, 
the government has instituted a suit for an injunc- 
tion against the so-called Drug Trust, formed to 
control the price of drugs and proprietary medi- 
cines. The officers of the trust profess to regard 
the suit as a joke, but it may seem less humorous 
at a later stage. 


THE DEATH OF MR. SCHURZ. — 
Carl Schurz, who has just died at the age of 
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IN REVIEW. 


seventy-seven, was regarded by many as the 
stormy petrel of American politics. He acted at 
times with this party, and at times with that. But 
his changes of political affiliation were never 
prompted by selfish considerations. When he left 
those with whom he had been acting politically, 
and went over to the enemy’s camp, it was because 
he believed that some cause which he esteemed 
more highly- than party might be best advanced by 
such a proceeding. He was but nineteen when the 
great revolutionary movement of 1848 swept over 
Germany; but young as he was, he fought in the 
ranks as a private, and when: the revolutionary 
army of which he was a member was beaten and 
surrendered, he made his escape by ‘crawling 
through a sewer; and afterward risked his life by 
returning to Berlin, after he had made his way 
safely to Switzerland, to rescue an imprisoned com- 
rade. He came to this country in 1852, early joined 
the Republican party, fought bravely through the 
Civil war, commanding an army corps at Gettys- 
burg, served in the Senate and in the Hayes 
cabinet, and was active in civil service reform, and 
in other progressive movements. 


A BIG LIST OF DEMANDS. 


The new Russian Douma is not diffident in pre- 
senting its demands to the Czar. The address to 
the throne, which it has drafted as its reply to the 
Czar’s opening speech, demands general amnesty 
for all political prisoners, the abolition of the death 
penalty alike for crimes and for political offences, 
the suspension of martial law and all exceptional 
laws, full civil liberty, the abolition of the Council 
of the Empire or upper house, which was consti- 
tuted for the express purpose of holding the 
Douma in check, the revision of the so-called 
fundamental law, the establishment of the responsi- 
bility of ministers, the right to interpellate min- 
isters, the compulsory expropriation of land in the 
interest of the peasants, and guarantees of the 
rights of trade unions. All of these demands are 
made in dead earnest, and they will give the Czar 
more than one bad quarter of an hour. 


BLOODY REPRISALS. 


There was a brief iull in the activities of the 
Russian revolutionists, at the opening of the 
Douma, as if the so-called “flying column” were 
waiting to see what the Czar might promise in his 
speech from the throne? But the Russian May- 
day, which fell on the 14th according to our cal- 
endar, afforded-a pretext for the resumption of 
hostilities. Vice-Admiral Kuzmich, commander of 
the port of St. Petersburg, was stabbed to the 
heart by an unknown workman after he had tried 
to prevent a May-day demonstration; and at War- 
saw, a police captain who on May-day last year 
ordered the troops to fire on a procession of Social- 
ists, thirty of whom were killed, was blown to 
pieces by a bomb, which also severely wounded 


(Continued on page 585.) 
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(Continued from page 573.) 
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BIRDS AS A SUBJECT FOR NATURE STUDY. 


{Continued from page 572.] 


gives us a melodic effect of extreme ease. Then 
divide the class into four divisions, and when the 
first has completed the first measure let the second 
begin at beginning, and so on; the one which gets 
through starts in again at the beginning. It will 
be found that the children think it fun, and that the 
chord intonations present no difficulty whatever. 
Later I will show a lesson upon this one. 

The second of my little rounds is longer, and it 
has a coda which is to be added after the first two 


ROUND IN FOUR PARTS. 
To illustrate two chords. 


build its nest? Of what material is it made? How 
many eggs are usually laid? How long does the 
mother bird cover the eggs before they are 
hatched? Does the father bird assist. at this? Is 
the nest easy to find? Why is it not? Have you 
seen the mother bird feed the young? Are the 
young birds colored more like the mother bird or 
father? Why is this? 
Can you recognize the bird from its song? How 
many notes has the song? Can you whistle them? 
Let me read you what a friend of the 
bird has to say of the song, and you 
may see if you can hear the same 


. some time when you are observing 


the bird. 


Far below the wavelets sphsh:ng Come.oh coms and play with me 


“Listen. It is the wonder and 
glory of the West. It is the most 


intoxicating, the most soul-stirring 


of bird voices in the land where the 


thrush is absent; it embodies the soli- 
tude, the vastness, the mystery of the 
mesa. It is the nesting time, and we 


may be treated to his love song, the 


exquisite, Whispered aria he ad- 


dresses to his mate. As I heard it 
when very close to him, he sings his 


common strain several times and 


then drops to a very low twitter and 


SSS 
@ 
Bigfish hereand thinartdes» ing (bee, oh corns and play with me 
Ld bal 
Down ont 


measures have been repeated through and through 
several times—all voices go on to their line and 
sing the coda together. It brings the music to a 
close upon the tonic chord. Here are two chords, 
those of Do and that of Sol. These are the two 
principal chords in any key; and they occur oftener 
than any others, and always supply the beginning 
and end of any rational piece of music. 

My contention is that as early as the second or 
latest at third, the children should know not only 
the formation of the scales they sing in, but also 
should know what tones make up these two princi- 
pal chords, how these two chords sound, and how 
they feel to the singer from each of the possible 
positions within the chord. This is the kind of 
musical training which the school as yet has not 
reached, but which I believe to be now “in the air,” 
just upon the point of coming. It is the one link 
missing to enable’a rational progression or grada- 
tion musically, and the connecting of the musical 
training with the home training in what is often 
misnamed music. 

This second round, I will add, might be taken up 
by the granges and sung, apropos to the alleged 
“Book trust,” for it is the big fish down upon the 
bottom of the sea who do the dashing about. 


Our teachers are not as much trained as those 
of some European countries, ‘but they have more 
initiative. 

No one can prevent another’s success or 'char- 
acter, but he may affect his fortune or his reputa- 
tion. 


= —= a trilling warble in which now and 
he bottom of The s12 Come,ohcomeand phywthm: then is interpolated a noteor two of 


the usual sort, yet the whole alto- 
gether different in spirit and execution. He ends 
by a burst into a loud carol which he offers to the 
world.” 
THE MEADOW LARK. 
BY CHARLES KEELER, 


Liquid and loud from the green o’ the year 7 
Flute-calls rise in a ripple of cheer; 
Out of the dew-drenched sward o’ the spring, 
Gold-throated meadow larks joyously sing. 


Brown-clad songster with yellow vest, 
And jetty crescent on throbbing breast, 
Wild March minstrel of hill and plain, 
Hail to the joy of your lyric strain. 


Hail to the love of your mate in the lea, 
Pressing her eggs to her breast in glee, 
Eggs safe hid in the grass-built dome, 
Pride of the sweet field-farer home. 


Hail to your babes, fond singer of May! 
In the brown of the summer, they flutter away, 
Fly to the hills on their care-free wings, 
Still the father bird gurgles and sings. 


Fog o’ the summer rolls in from the sea; 
Sere are the hills slopes but little cares he, 
Singing till shadow fall purple and dark, 
For joy’s in the heart of the gold-throated lark. 


THE MEADOW LARK. 
BY INA COOLBRITH, 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! O happy that I am, 
Listen to the meadow-lark across the field that sings. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet! O subtle breath of balm, 
O wind that blows, O bud that grows, O rapture of 
the spring. 
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Sweet, sweet, sweet! O sky serene and blue, 
That shuts the velvet pasture in, that folds the moun- 
tain’s crest; 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! What of the cloud ye know? 
The vessels ride a golden tide upon a sea of rest. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! Who prates of care and pain? 


Who says that life is sorrowful? O life so glad, so 
fleet. 


Ab, he who lives the noblest life finds life the noblest 
gain, 
The tears of pain are tender rain to make its waters 
sweet. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! O happy world that is! 


Dear heart, I hear across the field my mateling pipe 
and call, 


Sweet, sweet, sweet! O world so full of bliss, 
For life is love, the world is love, and love is over all. 


What does the lark mean to Miss Coolbrith? 
What does the lark suggest to Mr. Keeler? What 
does the lark’s song mean to you? 

References: “Birds of California,’ Wheelock; 
“Birds of Village and Field,” Merriam; “Citizen 
Bird,” Wright; “Birds through an Opera Glass,” 
Merriam; “A Bird Lover in the West,” Miller; 
“Field Book of Wild Birds and their Music,” Mat- 
thews, F. S. 

General reading: Books by Bradford Torrey, 
Florence Merriam Bailey, Olive Thorne Miller, 
Charles C. Abbott. 


COMPOSITION.*—-(II. ) 
BY CAROLINE N, POOLE, BOSTON. 
TRANSLATION. 


Translation, a valuable exercise at any point in 
the composition course, is especially helpful to be- 
ginners, even though the teacher has to supply the 
English meaning of the ‘words. To master the 
thought in this literal translation, to express the 
thought in English that is not tinged with the 
foreign form and construction, is no light task for 
young children. But it offers such opportunities 
for vigorous thinking, for the use of good judg- 
ment, for the study of paragraphs, sentences, and 
words, that it is worth while. 

There are various ways of conducting such a les- 
son. I have obtained the best results by dividing 
the time into three periods. During the first period 
the children study the selection, which has been 
written on the blackboard with the English equiva- 
lent, as far as possible, over each word. After they 
have grasped the thought they try to express it in 
good English.. During the second period they 
study and revise this first draft, with correct Eng- 
lish forms and arrangement always in mind. Fin- 


-ally they rewrite, after looking again at the black- 


board to be sure that they have not taken from or 
added to the thought of the writer. 

t is mot ‘difficult in French literature to find 
paragraphs or pagéS suitable for translation. This 
language is so much better adapted to the work 
than German, Latin, or any other, that under ordi- 
nary circumstances a teacher has no choice. It may 


> seem a waste of time to write the selection on the 


blackboard in its original form, when the words of 
the foreign language mean no more to the chil- 
dren than Chinese characters or short-hand sym- 


*Chapter I., ‘‘Theme Writing,” appeared in the issue of March 29, 
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bols. But they like to see the French; they like 
to compare it with their own language; they want 
to read it aloud after their teacher; and they are 
highly entertained if there is one among their 
number who can read it to them. 

They enjoy this kind of writing because they 
understand that the translation is in a measure 
their own production. They realize that no matter 
how thoroughly an author may be master of his 
own language, the value of his production, to those 
who do not understand that language, depends 
upon the translator. 

These attempts at translation by seventh-grade 
boys are from Pierre Loti’s “Les Derniers Jours 
de Pekin” :— 


Robert Kelley. 

Then from an opening in the colossal wall of 
Pekin approaches a large, lazy, brown beast cov- 
ered with wool like an enormous sheep. Then 
come more and more until a whole Mongolian 
caravan is gliding toward us so silently that we can 
hear nothing but the ravens croaking on the wall 
above us. In an unbroken line these monstrous 
camels with wonderful muff-like bunches of furs at 
their knees and with manes like lions file’ beside 
our terrified horses. They carry neither bells nor 
bangles like the Arabian camels. Their feet sink 
so deeply in the dust that the silence is not broken 
by their walking. Their Chinese drivers with cruel, 
distant faces scowl angrily at us as they pass. 


A. Murray. April 7, 1906. 
’ And here within the walls of Pekin is a heart- 
rending scene. A Chinese woman, perhaps a hun- 
dred years old, so weak and feeble she can hardly 
stand up, goes away, God knows where, driven 
from her home where a German post has just been 
established. She is helped by her two grandsons, 
and they make her as happy as they know how, 
gazing into her face with a look of love and kind- 
ness. She creeps along without even looking at 
us, as if expecting no help from anyone. The 
soldiers laugh and throw the image of her ances- 
tral altars after her. The morning sun shines upon 
the bright zinnias and asters blooming in her trim 
little garden. 


Oscar H. Lefevre. April 25, 1906. 
Then from an opening below, as we approached 
the Great Pekin wall, came a lazy, brown beast, 
furred with wool like a giant sheep. The first was 
followed by a second and a third, until a whole 
Mongolian caravan came in sight. These camels 
were muffied with fur. They had great bunches of 
hair around knees, and had manes like lions. They 
filed along in an endless procession, beside our 
trembling and terrified horses. Their Chinese 
drivers cast angry glances at us as they pass. 


Uwan Doyle. April 25, 1906. 

And here is a pitiful sight. An old woman, 
almost a hundred, scarcely able to stand, is driven 
away from her little cottage by some soldiers who 
want to establish a German post there. She goes 
away with her two grandsons, who are trying’ to 
help her along with infinite respect and tenderness. 
Without even looking up to see us she passes with 
her face all despair, while the laughing soldiers 
throw after her the modest images of her ancestral 
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@tatsz>‘Bhe beautiful autumn sun shines tranquilly 
apen herliwell-kept little garden, blooming zinnias 

aid astéts. 

UMBRELLA DRILL— JAPANESE UMBRELLAS. 


“Mh even number of girls may take part. The 
wiGrellas should be as nearly as possible of the 
Sathe size, but a variety of colors is no objection. 
*'Girls enter by twos, marching to lively music, 
executing fancy figures if desired. At the end of 
the march they face the audience ready for the first 
command. 

Carry arms! Hold umbrella vertically in right 
hand, handle upward. 

Present arms! Grasp umbrella, handle upward, 
with both hands, bring in front of centre of body 
with end of handle in front of face. 

Carry arms! Same as first command. : 

Order arms! Grasp umbrella with right hand, 
let go with left, lower umbrella to floor. 

Carry arms! ; 

Charge! Place left foot slightly in advance, 
leaning slightly forward. Raise umbrella with 
right hand, then grasp with left. Keep right elbow 
against body and keep handle of umbrella on level 
with shoulder. 

Carry arms! 

Port arms! Hold umbrella diagonally across 
body. Left hand- above right, handle resting 
against left shoulder. 

Secure arms! Advance umbrella a little, grasp- 
ing with left hand, then with right, turn the handle 
downward and rest the top of umbrella under right 
arm. Drop left arm. 

Carry arms! 

Load! Left foot slightly forward, knee bent. 
Hold umbrella with left hand, turning handle 
downward, top of umbrella under right arm. 
Place right hand a few inches below top of um- 
brella, then grasp handle again. 

‘Ready! Raise umbrella to level of chin. 

Aim! Hold umbrella with both hands, support- 
ing end of handle against right shoulder. Rest 
head upon handle and close left eye. 

Fire! Slip left hand down stick and open um- 
brella instantly. (The aiming and firing may be 
repeated kneeling if desired.) 

Carry arms! 

Inspection arms! Toss umbrella with right 
hand upward, opposite centre of body. Grasp with 
left hand. Hold in front of eyes. 

Carry arms and march.off stage.—Selected. 


a 


DISCIPLINE, 

Editor of Journal of Education: I have been very 
much interested in the articles upon discipline that 
have appeared in your paper, as it is a subject to which 
I have given much thought. As you invited opinions, I 
send a thought which has been in my mind for some 
time: One danger to consider in school government is 
the danger of over-governing. The primary motive in 
school is to instruct, not to govern, to assist boys and 
girls to gain such knowledge as_ will help them to b2- 
come good and useful men and women. To accomplish 
this discipline is essential. But the teacher who puts 
discipline first accomplishes very little good. If pupils 
are interested in their work, discipline will naturally 
take a subordinate place. In fact, much disorder arises 
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from lack of interest in school work. Many teachers 
apparently regard discipline the chief work of a school, 
but it is rarely the best governed school where discipline 
is formal. Observation has shown me that they govern 
best who seem to govern least. 


H. W. Kelsey. 
New Haven, Ct. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY HELPS IN THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY. 


The May issue of the Teachers’ College Record ccon- 
tains an interesting paper by George Edward Marker 
(A. B. University Illinois), on “Teaching Children How 
to Study History.” Mr. Marker describes his experience 
with a class of sixth-grade pupils of the Speyer school, 
averaging twelve and one-half years in age, and study- 
ing the early struggles of American national life as out- 
lined in MeMaster’s Primary History. His special aim 
was the development in these children of effective me h- 
ods in study by efficient habits in reading. 

The difficulties met and practically overcome by Mr. 
Marker consisted less in the formulation than in the ap- 
plication of his plans, as no experienced teacher need be 
told, who is familiar with the bewildered helplessness of 
the average child in the face of the embarrassing riches 
of “literature” available for the study of any “‘‘iopic,”’ so 
long as the selection and limitation of that material d2- 
volves upon the pupil himself. But Mr. Marker fee's en- 
couraged. to declare that by “strict” supervision and 
“strenuous” suggestion a “reasonable amount of real 
study was brought about’; and it is interesting to ncte 
among the “Supplementary Helps” found especially 
useful and practically fruitful, the following:— 

“The author of a primary text-book in history finds 
certain limitations as to space, illustrations, and fall 
treatment of details, beyond which he dares not go if 
his book is to find ready sale and acceptance by the edu- 
cational public. Hence, he often dismisses a whole fie'd 
of interesting material with some such statement a: 
this: ‘The history of those days is full of thrilling adven- 
ture, narrow escapes, and deeds of heroism.’ But 
teacher and pupils are not bound by any such considera- 
tions as the author is forced to recognize. Hence, I 
asked my pupils to suggest a variety of ways in which 
they could supplement and vivify the text, for I was con- 
vinced that the real vitalizing portion of historical study 
lay in an abundance of vivid mental pictures. 

“Each pupil kept an historical note-book; into this 
were copied outlines of work passed over, reference to 
various books where special information could be found, 
and full notes and points on learning how to study. 
Pictures from various sources, illustrating the period of 
history we were studying, were cut out, classified, and 
pasted inio this book. Magazine articles of an historical 
nature were cut out, then rebound by the children and 
preserved for future use; many advertising pictures were 
found to be illustrative of a wide field of American his- 
tory. The Four-Track News, an ‘illustrated magazine of 
travel and education,’ publishes monthly many good pic- 
tures and sketches of old historic sites in America. The 
children found it a very helpful source in making their 
collection of pictures. In fact, they gathered more il- 
lustrative material than any teacher would find it wise 
to use. Extreme caution was necessary at this point, in 
order to avoid over-indulgence of the mere ‘collecting in- 
stinct.’ Historical pictures of the kind described have 
some value, especially in interesting children in their 


search for information. They like to select things that 


will make a considerable show of work. But activity of 
this kind is so easily mistaken by children for real stuly 
that, unless it is quietly restrained, the chief purpose of 
such illustration will be overlooked.” 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE RECITATION. By Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D., su- 
perintendent of Allegheny county, Pa. Lippincott 
Educational series, edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Ph. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincett Company. 
Cloth. 369 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Not since the days of Page’s “Theory and Practice” 
has there been a more important book for a young 
teacher, or for the Teachers’ Reading Circle, than this by 
Dr. Hamilton, which is so direct and simple as to help 
every hesitating and longing teacher; so clear as to re- 
move all doubts when affairs are complicated. As 
treated by Dr. Hamilton talks on the “Recitation” really 
covers almost every question that pertains to teaching 
pure and simple. The abounding good sense of the au- 
thor impresses one on every page. The best idea of the 
style of the author may be had from a few _ sentences: 
“The recitation is not a place but a process or exercise 
in which the teacher teaches, tests, or trains, or in 
which the learner acquires knowledge, power, or skill.” 
“The recitation should be short, should have a brisk 
mental movement, and must be adapted to the child’s 
needs.” “The average recitation is too indefinite, fails 
to stimulate the individual thought of the child; fails to 
instruct the child, wastes too much time.” “The essen- 
tials of the reeitation are interest and attention.” 
“Truth is like a diamond; there is always one s‘de tiat 
flashes and reflects the qualities that are pleasurable to 
the child.”” “We acquire from without and express from 
within.” “Apprehension precedes comprehension.” 
“Effort leaves a tendency to repeat itself.” Dr. Ham- 
ilton helps every teacher, old or young, to do more for 
each child and to do it with less wear and tear to himse'f. 
Every Teachers’ Reading Circle will put this in its 
course because there is nothing since Dr. Sabin’s book 
in the same class by way of toning up the thought of the 
teacher, and quickening his common sense. 


PLANT BREEDING. Being six lectures upon “The 
Amelioration of Domestic Plants.” By L. H. Bailey, 
Cornell University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 293 pp. Illustrated. 

Of all the mysteries in this mysterious world none is 
more tantalizing than that of plant-breeding, about 
which we ought to know so much and about which, asa 
matter of fact, we know so little. This book provides 
the information so much desired, and it furnishes it in 
a fascinating style of description and illustration. The 
sincerity and honesty of the author are a great charm. 
He says frankly that the old views, or the old-new 
views of Darwin, are passing away; that much that he 
taught has been successfully challenged, but with equal 
frankness he says that those who have held up the old 
have not demonstrated the adequacy of the nqw_ theor- 
ies arising from definite experimental studies in species 
and varieties. He is confident that the day is not dis- 
tant when plant-breeding will be rewritten by some one 
equal to meeting the new emergency. An _ invaluable 
feature of the work is the 115 pages of bibliography. 
The frankness and understatement of the case appeals 
to the ordinary student and teacher, lending a greater 
interest to the book, making it likely to be read with all 
the keener relish and zest. 


AMERICAN HERO STORIES. By Eva March Tap- 
pan, Ph. D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 55 cents, net, postpaid. 
Dr. Eva March Tappan has developed exceptional 

skill in introducing in informal and friendly fashion his- 
torical, literary, and scientific biographical informati n 
of interest to children in such a»way as to provide a 
simple, broad foundation for later study. There are ac- 
counts of voyagers and explorers, ranging from Colum- 
bus to Lewis and Clark; stories of five colonies of 
marked dissimilarity—Virginia, Quebec, Plymouth, 
New York, and Philadelphia; brief lives of four pion- 
eers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and 
fifteen short stories of war times. In treating of the 
wars, there is no attempt at formal explanation of 
causes and results, but rather to picture a number of 
separate and interesting achievements, choosing as far 
as possible actions that have distinct heroes. The chap- 
cers are arranged in chronological order, with a thread 
of continuity. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF COMMON 
THINGS. By John Denison Champlin. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. With numerous illustrations. 932 
pp. Price, $2.50. 

Champlin’s five “Young Folks’ Cyclopaedias on Com- 
mon Things,” on “Persons and Places,” “Literature and 
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Art,” ‘Games and Sports,’ and “Natural History,” 
make the most compact and readily used encyclopaedia 
combination available. This is a revised and entrely 
modernized volume on “Common Things.” Itis impossi- 
ble to keep the massive encyclopaedia up to date, andin 
these times in which newness is the reigning element 
among “common things,” it is indispensable to have at 
hand such modern information as is given in Champlin’s 
“Cyclopaedia of Common Things.” In electricity, for in- 
stance, the important discoveries of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century are here given, as well as the in- 
dustrial uses growing out of the application of electric- 
ity as an agent, as exemplified in motors, power houses, 
and the great systems for the transmission of power 
long distances, which have revolutionized modern we- 
chanical methods. The gasoline engine also, which has 
rendered possible the automobile and the motor-boat, 
has received due prominence, as well as the new appli- 
cation of steam in the turbine engine, which seems 
likely to effect an entire change in ocean navigation, 
The various forms of the automobile, exemplified in the 
electric, steam, and gasoline machines, are fully treated. 
Among scientific novelties described are the wonders of 
radium and of vacuum ‘tubes, with their various emana- 
tiens, as Becquerel rays, Roentgen rays, X-rays, ete., and 
the curious experiments with !‘quid air. Under Air are 
described the many industrial uses to which compressed 
air is applied in the mechanic arts, under Crane the won- 
derful electro-magnetic cranes in modern iron and steel 
works by which immense pieces of metal are moved 
with comparative ease, and under House the improved 
method of building in which the interior construction 
precedes that of the outer walls. Among the new arti- 
cles are Academy, Acetylene, Breakwater, Canning, 
College and College Colors, Fire Engine and Fire Bs- 
cape, Flowers—Artificial, Emblematic, National, and 
State,—Furniture, Holidays, Machines or Mechanical 
Powers, Numerals, Postage Stamp, Road, Sewer, Stone 
Cutting, Time—ineluding Standard Time, International 
Date-line, Wood, and Wood Carving. Many new and 
interesting illustrations also have been added. 


STUDIES AND NOTES IN PHILOLOGY and LITER- 
ATURE. By Robert Huntington Fletcher. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Paper. 313 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This volume is number X in a series edited by a com- 
mittee of the departments of modern languages in Har- 
vard University. It treats of the elaborate Arthurian 
material found in the Chronicles, especially those of 
Great Britain and France. This material has been care- 
fully sifted out of some 200 chronicles, ranging from the 
sixth to the sixteenth century. It need not be added 
that the subject-matter itself is of a most fascinating 
character to any one interested in the study of English, 
and Mr. Fletcher’s treatment of it merits the highest 


praise. The work is the result of most painstaking re- 
search. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. Edited and anno- 
tated by Assistant Professor E. Carl Roedder, Ph, D., 
University of Wisconsin. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth, 12mo. 352 pp. Price, 70 cents. 
Beside the text of this famous drama by Schiller in 

German, there are special and valuable notes designed 
to aid the student to see the actual stage performance 
of the play, which must be of unusual value in  ascer- 
taining its full significance and power. Then there are 
in an appendix sixteen poems in German on Tell and 
his heroic work. The elaborate introduction carefully 
analyzes the play, while the vocabulary is very full in 
phraseology and idioms. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


«In Our Town.” By William Allen White. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

‘“*The Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals.” By T. H. Mont- 
gomery, Jr. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

* Successful hwy ( Studies by Prize-Winners in National 
Educational Contest of 1905). Introduction by James M. Green- 
wood. Price, $1.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalis a 3 

“ Cesar Gallic War.” (BooksI.-V.). Edited by H.  Jobnaton 
and F. W. Sanford. Price, $1.20. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn 


& Co. 

** School Days in the Fifties.”” By William M. Giffin. Price, 50 
cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan ge : 

Victor Hugo’s Hernani.””’ With Notes. By J. 0. Brauner. New 
York: American Book 
oom Palmer Cox Brown imer.”’ New York: The Century 

mpany. 

- hat Would One Have—A Woman’s Confessions.”’ Price, $1.00. 
Boston: James H. West Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HBLD. 


May 31, June 1-2: Wastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Hastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 


July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Aitoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle- 
bury. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 

April, 1907: astern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. On May 11, in the 
Portland high school hall, the Port- 
land teachers gathered for a very en- 
joyable sociable. Some two hundreJl 
teachers were present, and as invited 
guests there were Hon. W. W. Stet- 
son, state superintendent of schools; 
Principal W. E. Russell of the Gor- 
ham normal school, and _ several of 
his teachers; Superintendent Fred E. 
Benson of Westbrook, and a number 
of Westbrook teachers; Superintend- 
ent James Otis Kaler and a party of 
South Portland teachers. The even- 
ing was given up entirely for social 
enjoyment. It was an occasion of 
much pleasure and profit to all pres- 
ent, giving the teachers a chance to 
get acquainted and to meet many 
people in a social way. 

One of the features of the new 
school report just issued is an elab- 
orate course of study in drawing, 
prepared for the Portland schools in 
every grade, by H. W. Shaylor, the 
acts! teacher of writing and draw- 
ng. 
Miss Ida Payne of South Portland 
has been elected to the vacancy in 
the sixth grade of the Butler school 
to fill a vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Miss Florence E. Sparks, 
who has gone to the Malden, Mass., 
schools. 

Miss Sallie C. Barstow, the oldest 
kindergarten teacher in Portland, is 
on an extended vacation in Europe. 

All the teachers of Portland sym- 
pathize with Miss Emma J. Wilson, 
principal of the Monument-street 
school, whose brother was killed by 
an automobile lately. 

Miss Isabel Jordan of the East 
Deering school has returned from a 
yacation trip to the Pacific coast. 

During the April vacation quite a 
number of the Portland teachers vis- 
ited Washington. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


KEENE. An _ institute of the 
Cheshire County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Keene Friday, May 
18. The officers of the association 
are: President, Superintendent Car- 
rol H. Drown, Walpole; vice-presi- 
dent, L. H. Roscoe, West Swanzey: 
secretary-treasurer, Hattie C. Parker, 
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Troy; executive committee, S. H. Mc- 
Collester, D. D., Marlboro, Miss Har- 
riet Evleth, Keene. The following 
program was presented: Address, 
“Conservation of Rural School Edu- 
cation,” Walter E. Ranger, commis- 
sioner of public schools, Rhode 
Island; “Pictures in the School- 
room,” B. E. Merriam, superintend- 
ent of schools, Bellows Falls, Vt.; 
“Three Links in the Chain of Suc- 
cess,” Miss Margaret Slattery, State 
Normal school, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
“Reading for Upper Grades,” Princi- 
pal C. H. Morril, State Normal 
school, Randolph; “The Voice of 
Authority,” Walter E. Ranger; “Pri- 
mary Reading,’ Miss Wing, princi- 
pal Training school, Manchester, N. 
H.; “The Essentials of Drawing,” 
Miss Baker, supervisor of drawing, 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; “Writing,” Mr. 
Howard; “Teachers and Citizens,” 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell. 
FRANKLIN. A _ teachers’ insti- 
tute, under the direction of the state 
department of public instruction and 
in connection with the Winnepe- 
saukee Teachers’ Association, was 
held at the high school hall in this 
city May 11. The meeting was at- 
tended by nearly 200 teachers from 
central New Hampshire. Principal 
E. W. Butterfield of Laconia, presi- 
dent of the Winnepesaukee Teachers’ 
Association, presided and Miss Ruby 
E. McIntyre of Franklin was secre- 
tary. E. L. Silver, superintendent of 
schools in Portsmouth, gave two ad- 
dresses at the forenoon session, one 
on “Arithmetic,” and the second on 
“The Teaching of Civil Government 
in the Elementary Schools.” The 
other addresses of the morning were 
by Professor E. R. Groves of the 
New Hampshire College of Agricul- 
ture at Durham, who spoke on “The 
Place of Culture in Modern Life,” 
and Principal George Winch of the 
Varney scnool in Manchester, whose 
subject was.“The Public Library and 
the Public School.” In the after- 
noon Principal Winch spoke on “The 
Teaching of English Grammar.” and 
Superintendent of Schools William 
C. Bates of Cambridge, Mass., gave 
two addresses, one on “Trouble” and 
the other on “What I Intend to Do.” 
MEREDITH. A teachers’ insti- 
tute was held at Meredith on May 


25, with the following program: 
“Teaching vs. Keeping School,” 
Hon. H. C. Morrison; “Geography— 
Commercial and Political,’ William 
H. Huse, Manchester; “Primary 
Reading,” Principal Caroline E. 


Wing, Manchester; “The Public Li- 
brary. and the Public School.” Prin- 
cipal Luella A. Dickerman, Concord; 
“Out-of-door Geography in New 
Hampshire,” W. H. Huse; “The 
Growth of the Teacher,” Hon. H. C. 
Morrison. 

HANOVER. ‘The seventh annual 
session of the Dartmouth summer 
school will open on July 9 with the 
following faculty: Professor T. W. 


D. Worthen, ’72, Cheney professor of 


mathematics, who will give courses 
in analytic geometry, differential 
calculus, integral calculus, and differ- 
ential equations, and a special course 
for teachers: Professor E. J. Bart- 
lett, °72, New Hampshire professor 
of chemistry, who with Instructor 
Leon Burr Richardson, 
courses in elementary Chemistry, 
qualitative analysis and quantitative 
analysis; Dr. C. E. Meleney, assist- 
ant superintendent of the depart- 
ment of education, New York, and 
Superintendent W. D. Parkinson, ’78, 
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of Waltham, Mass., who will give 
courses in school administration and 
management, and in history and 
practice of education, respectively; 
Professor F. P. Emery, ’87, Willard 
professor of rhetoric and _ oratory, 
who offers courses in advanced com- 
position and criticism, the history of 
English literature, and Shakespeare;. 
Professor C. W. Spencer of Colgate 
University, who will give courses in 
the political development of the 
United States and in the American 
Revolution; R. W. Husband, instruc- 
tor in Greek and classical philology, 
who will teach comparative grammar 
of Greek and Latin, the history of 
the Greek language, and the myth in 
Greek and Latin tragedy; P. C. Skin- 
ner, instructor in the Romance lan- 
guages, who offers courses in ele- 
mentary and advanced Spanish and 
French; and Dr. H. S. Person, secre- 
tary of the Tuck school, who will 
give two courses, the elements of 
commercial geography, and the re- 
sources and industries of the United 
States. 

Dr. H. H. Horne of the philosophy 
department will spend the approach- 
ing academic year abroad in travel 
and study. His place here will be 
filled by Dr. Charles H. Johnston, 
who comes from the State Normal 
school in Hast Stroudsburg, Penn, 
Dr. Johnston took his degree in phil- 
osophy at Harvard a year ago, doing 
special work in experimental psy- 
chology. 


VERMONT. 


The teaching of agriculture in the 
public schools of Vermont is grow- 
ing. The first of the series of meet- 
ings for the purpose of promoting 
this study was held at St. Johnsbury 
this week, 150 teachers being in at- 
tendance. Mason 8. Stone, state su- 
perintendent of education, had 
charge of the meeting, and C. E. Mik- 
ler, county superintendent of educa- 
tion at Sigourney, Ia., explained how 
children could be taught the rudi- 
ments of agriculture and how to 
make farms pay better. C. H. 
Dempsey, superintendent of the St. 
Johashury public schools, spoke of 
the relation of nature study to agri- 
culture. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Ata meeting of the 
New England Association of Chem- 


istry Teachers May 12, the following 
list of officers for the ensuing year 
was presented by the committee on 


nominations: President, James F. 
Norris, Ph. D., Simmons College; 


vice-president, E. F. Holden, Charles- 
town high school; secretary, Augus- 
tus Klock, Concord high school; 
treasurer, Lillie C. Smith, Brookline. 
high school; executive committee, 
Henry P. Talbot, Ph. D., Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Sidney 
Peterson, Brighton high school; Har- 
old Bisbee, Dorchester high school. 
MALDEN. The salaries of prin- 
cipals, principals’ assistants in charge 
of primary schools, supervisors, 
teachers in evening schools, special 
teachers, truant officers, and janitors 
shall be such as the school commit- 
tee may from time to time deter- 
mine. The maximum salary of sub- 
masters in the high school shall be 
$1,500 per annum. The maximum 


salary of assistants in the high 
school shall be $900 per annum. As- 
sistants receiving a salary of less 


than the maximum may receive ap 
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LITERATURE FOR THE GRADES 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Annotated masterpieces for all grades 


HOLBROOK’S HIAWATHA PRIMER. A first reading book 


HOLBROOK’S BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS. A second reading book 


HOLBROOK’S NORTHLAND HEROES. A third reading book 


HAZARD’S THREE YEARS WITH THE POETS. 


the first years in school 


FOR TEACHERS 


$.15 up 
.45 
-35 


Poems for memorizing during 


BRYANT’S HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN. —— the pet s 
method and giving a selection of stories to tell 


1.00 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


annual increase of $50 until the max- 
imum is reached. The salaries of 
teachers in the first seven grades 
will rise from $450 to $650 in seven 
years; in the eighth grade from $550 
to $675 in six years; in the ninth 
grade from $600 to $700 in four years. 
The stated annual increases shall be 
given for satisfactory service. To be 
eligible for the stipulated annual in- 
crease, a teacher must be recom- 
mended for such increase by her 
principal, by the superintendent, and 
by the committee on teachers; and 
no such increase shall be granted ex- 
cept by a two-thirds vote of the full 
committee. But no teacher shall re- 
ceive the maximum salary for the 
grade in which she is a teacher until 
she shall have served the city of 
Malden for a period of three years. 
The adoption of this rule was not 
only a just recognition of the claims 
of the teaching corps for more ade- 
quate compensation, but it was also 
wise from a purely business stand- 
point. Since September, 1905, when 
the rule went into effect, seventy- 
four grade teachers and six primary 
principals have been granted the 
maximum salary under the rule, en- 
tailing an increased expenditure to 
the city for the four months of the 
presant fiscal year of about $1,700. 

MILTON. ‘The graduates of the 
East Milton schools recently gave a 
reception to Mr. and Mrs. Orrin A. 
Andrews. Mr. Andrews been 
principal in this part of the town for 
twenty-five years. The devotion of 
the alumni to this principal is like 
that of college men to their president. 

RUTLAND. At a meeting of the 
joint committee of the Central Wor- 
cester Union held at Rutland, Super- 
intendent H. J. Jones was unani- 
mously re-elected for his seventh 
year, beginning August 1, 1906 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The American Library Associa- 
tion will meet at Narragansett Pier 
June 30 to July 6. One of the most 
interesting sessions at this meeting 
promises to be that on Sunday even- 
ing at 8 o’clock. The singing will be in 
charge of A. T. Briggs of Cambridge, 
Mass. Harry L. Koopman, librarian 
of Brown University, Providence, 
Robert G. Welsh of New York City, 
John Vance Cheney, librarian New- 
berry library, Chicago, Ill., Sam Wal- 
ter Foss, librarian of the public _li- 
brary, Somerville, Mass., will each 
read an original poem appropriate 


to the occasion. On Monday, July 2, 
at the evening session, Hon. D. A. 
Boody, president of the board of 
trustees of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, will speak on “The public li- 
brary as a@ municipal institution, and 
its relation to the city as an educa- 
tional factor.” At the same session 
Frederick J. Teggart, librarian of the 
Mechanics’ Institute library, San 
Francisco, Cal., will tell of the effect 
of the earthquake and fire on San 
Francisco libraries. This will be 
chiefly a tale of what is not, for in 
the fire perished three libraries in 
the city, the loss being a _ total of 
600,000 volumes. 

At the afternoon session July 4 
Owen Wister will speak on “Sub- 
jects Fit for Fiction.” 


TO MEMBERS OF THE N. E. A. 


See Europe. Best conditions. Select par- 
ties. References required.- 20 years’ experi- 
ence. 


Honeyman Private Tours, Plainfield, N. J. 


Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 8. 
E ST Cloth, 83.00 
. 110 colored illus- 
tations 272 black and 
| R white illustrations. 
The ideal desk-book 


OOK postpaid 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 


During 


Vacation Time 
and School Time Too 


Dignified, congenial em- 
ployment is offered those 
who seek subscriptions 
for Scribner’s Magazine. 
@ The Publishers want 
intelligent, efficient Rep- 
resentatives and offer 
liberal cash commission 
with the assurance of 
gratifying return for ear- 
nest, continued effort. 
For full particulars address 
Desk 2 


Scribner’s Magazine 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. ae eee 
Ee largest school of Orat 


in America. in 


the student a of Own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative th 


r Or an 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory 


ormation 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 


HEADQUARTERS 
Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 


LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN BO00xK covers 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THE’ CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt, 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this *«System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


The Boston and Maine Guide to 


THE SEASHORE; RIVER, AND MOUNTAIN 
REsortTs OF NEW ENGLAND SENT 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Vacation days are close at hand! 
Already those sportsmen who seek 
solace and enjoyment in the pleas- 
ures of angling have journeyed to 
their rendezvous; while the thou- 
sands of other vacationists who find 
delight in the fresh breezes of the 
seashore or the pure mountain air 
are planning and preparing for their 
annual rest. There is an easy way 
to do it! The Boston & Maine rail- 
road has carefully made a_ selection 
of resorts and compiled the informa- 
tion in a beautiful booklet of eighty 
pages, containing over thirty half- 
tone reproductions of typical vaca- 
tion scenes, enclosed in an artistic 
cover. On the inside of the cover 
is a delightful half-tone reproduc- 
tion of the residence of Denman 
Thompson, of “Old Homestead” fame. 
The book contains a list of some 
2,000 resorts all told, the hotels and 
boarding houses at the principal 
northern resorts, their accommoda- 
tions, rates per day, per week, etc.; 
also some choice descriptive reading 
regarding the mountains, seashore, 
and inland resorts, and a _large 
folded map of the Boston & Maine 
railroad and connections. This 
bookiet is indispensable to the tourist 
or vacationist who is planning a 
summer outing. It will be mailed 
free by the general passenger de- 
partment, Boston & Maine railroad, 
Boston, to any address. 


Time to Plan for Vacation. 


It’s none too early to think about 
vacation, and no one can afford to 
make plans for his summer outing 
until he has consulted the Central 
Vermont Railway company’s new 
handbook of Vermont and Lake 
Champlain resorts, “Summer Homes 
in Vermont.” This attractive, pro- 
fusely illustrated book of 150 pages 
describes the charms of summer life 
in the villages nestling among the 
green hills, on the comfortable farms 
in the Winooski, Missisquoi, and 
Lamoille valleys, on Lake Cham- 
plain’s picturesque islands and 
shores and at the resorts in the 
mountain where pure air and mag- 
nificent views are yearly attracting 


thousands from the close and 
crowded cities. The book is sent for 
six cents in stamps enclosed to T. 
H. Hanley, Central Vermont rail- 
way, 360 Washington street, Boston. 


National Summer School. 
DEVOTED TO PUBLIC ScHOOL Music. 


The National summer. school, de: 
voted to public school music, will be 
in session at Chicago, Abraham Lin- 


coln Centre, corner Oakwood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue, June 25 to 
July 7, 1906. 

The faculty will consist of the fo!- 
lowing talent:— 

Frederick E. Chapman of Bos- 
ton, chorus and orchestra direc- 
tor, institute conductor, super- 
visor of music, Cambridge, instructor 
in history, harmony, melodic con- 
struction, art of conducting, chorus. 

Mrs. L. V. Sweezy, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, institute instructor, supervisor 
of music, Berkeley, instructor in ear 
training, methods, and accompanist. 


Miss Letha L. McClure, Chicago, 
principal school music department, 
Columbia school of music, Chicago, 


instructor in voice and methods. 

Glenn H. Woods, Kansas City, 
Missouri, director of music, Manual 
Training High school, conductor, 
Kansas City Choral Club, organist 
and choirmaster, St. Paul’s Bpiscopal 
church; instructor in ear training 
and harmony, and accompanist. 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Cheney, New 
York City, pupil of Shakespeare 
(1901), concert soprano; private 
teacher of voice. 

Perey A. R. Dow, San Francisco, 
pupil of Varonini and of Henschel, 
private teacher of voice. 

Miss Ada M. Fleming, Chicago, 
manager of the National Summer 
School of Music; dean of the faculty; 
instructor in methods. 

The departments are to be as fol- 
lows: Academic, for students with- 
out previous training in the subjects 
outlined—Blements of notation, ear 
training, sight-singing, voice, chorus. 

Normal, first year—Elements of 
harmony, ear-training, sight-singing, 
primary methods, voice, chorus. 

Normal, second year—Harmony, 
ear-training, grammar methods, art 
of conducting, chorus, history, me- 
lodic construction, practice teaching. 

Post-gradwate—Advanced har- 


mony, methods, planned with special 
reference to institute instruction and 
city supervision. 

Private Instruction—Voice. 


DRY HUMOR. 
Philanthropist—“My poor man, 
you are in trouble, I see. Why do 
you wring your hands?” 


Hobo—“I just washed ‘em.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 
Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON: AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’] Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


NEW YORK 
JOY LINE 


Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at 6.30 P.M, 


DIRECT SERVICE, 


“All the Way by Water” 


Every Wednesday at 5 P.M. 
ASK FOR INFORMATION 


Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. B. D. PITTS, Agt. 
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he was killed. Moreover, positive SUMMER" SEssto 
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der of the famous Father Gapon, 
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drift of Chinese policy toward the 
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enue to military uses. However Pen 
that may be, the edict is in direct OAAT® 
violation of the agreement made By Cable, Hayes? bos 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


NO 


JAMES F. MoGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


COLLEG 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
is the time to register.. Vacancies occur right along through the 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


ear. Membership 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


High Grade 


Teachers 101-B Tremont St,, 


Boston, Mass. 


DUCATORS’ 


in Demand Every 
Week of the Year 


XCHANGE 


.M.C.A. Bidg 


Portiand, Me. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “~ 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 $e. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
egistration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers in ObtainIng 


THE SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


BF. CLARK 


YORK, 156 Ave. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW 


17TH YEAR 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Wants and 
Recommends 


ATHLETIC COACHES, 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREA 


214 S. Second Street, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine ath 
letic work with other branches, for positions in 
the best schools and-colleges. Established five years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting physical training work. 


& ) 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 


A. Fla an Co., Chi ° -50 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani with notes........... Bruner American Book Co., 
From a College Benson P.Putnam’s Sons, 1.25 
Alexander Hamilton..................... ..... Oliver . “ 3.75 
The Electoral System of the United States. Dougherty “ 4 “ “ 2.00 
Out of Due Time. ..... Ward Longmans, Green & Co., ‘ 1.50 
Through India with the Prince............ Abbott bd 5 “ 3.50 
White McClure, Phillips & Co.,‘* 
The Morris “ “ “ “ 1.50 
The Struggle for Self-Government Steffens se “ “ “ 1.20 
Lady Betty Acrossthe Water.... Williamson “ 1.50 
Moral Overstrain..............+.++ Alger Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1.00 
The Door of Humanity........ Austin Macmillan Co., W. 
The Biology Of a Holmes “ “ 1.60 
The of Modern Egypt........ EAE Colvin’ E. P. Dutton & Co., 4.00 
Pam Decides ............... Hutten Dodd, Mead & Co., 
For the Soul of Rafael......... qos Ryan A.C. Co., Chicago 1.50 
Social Progress, Strong The Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 1.00 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


QTATE RORBAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


sexes. For catalogues 

address the Principal, A.G. BoypeEn, A. M. 

NORMAL SCHOOL, FramrncHam, Mass. 

For women only. Especial attention is 

called to the new course of Household Arts. 

Fer catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCH F 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


# Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. « 


pt. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


yiston St., Room 411 


$1.75 to New York via Joy Line. 


One might say it is cheaper to 
travel than to remain at home. Cer- 
tainly the low rates and good service 
afforded by the Joy line are proving 
attractive to hosts of travelers who 
find it necessary to visit the metrep- 
olis at this season. In addition to a 
daily service between Providence 
and New York, this company oper- 
ates steamers direct from Boston. 
leaving Congress-street wharf every 
Wednesday at5 p.m. The all-water 
trip affords a sniff of old ocean, witi 
a daylight view of Long Island Sound 
and timely arrival in New York. It 
should prove particularly attractive 
to the early vacationist or those who 
find it necessary to visit the metrop- 
olis for Dusiness or pleasure. 

Full information may be obtained 
by addressing B. D. Pitts, agent of 
the company, at 214 Washington 
street, Boston. 


2 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


NEA. 


Santa Fe| 


T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco.July 9-13, 
1906. 

Only line under one 
_anagement, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It sthe picturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You mayvisit Southern 


California. 


~ You eat Harvey meals, 
the best in 


You travel on a safe 
road, « dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 
Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 


toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 
Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 
Address} Passenger 
Dept., Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 
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Cee ful Teaching (Studies by Prize Win t 
tational’ Biel Contacte of 1905.) Greenwood Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y.,$1.00 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The vaudeville program for 
Keith's theatre for next week in- 
cludes Katie Barry, the diminutive 
little {nglish comeJienne. Miss Barry 
appears in the half cockney, half ce- 
lestial costume which she originated 
in “The Chinese Honeymoon.” The 
surrounding show includes W. C. 
Fields, juggling comedian; Willard 
Simms, assisted by Edith Conrad, in 
“Things I Have Seen on the Stage”; 
the Four Fords, brothers and sis- 
ters, in a dancing exhibition; Jules 
and Ella Garrison, in “An Ancient 
Roman”; George B. Synder and 
Harry Buckley, in “Blatz Wants a 
Drink”; Ed Gray, “The Tall Tale 
Teller”; the Tenji troupe of Orien- 
tal wonder workers; Ethel Clifton 
and company, in a comedy sketch; 
Prelle’s dogs, specially engaged for 
the juveniles. 


It is certainly remarkable the 
great favor shown the “Holden Sys- 
tem for Preserving Books.” There 
are about thirty million free books in 
the United States; thirteen states 
having compulsory laws—yet one of 
those states alone used in 1905 over 
one and one-half million Holden cov- 
ers and thousands of dozens of self- 
binders for loose leaves and _ trans- 
parent paper for torn leaves. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company, Springtield, Mass., showed 
their good judgment nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago by eliminating 
all patent profits, putting on only a 
very small manufacturing _ profit 
with one price to all school boards. 
That’s the only way to build up a 
large business like theirs. 


SMOKE UP. 


Granger—“‘How did he make all 
his money?” 

Kimmins—“Smoking; he was the 
greatest smoker in America.” 

Granger—‘Dry up, Kimmins, you 
can’t make money by smoking.” 

Kimmins—‘He did. He smoked 
hams.’—The American Spectator. 


Charity begins at home; and the 
kind that does is pretty blamed apt 
to stay there, too—A. J. Water- 
house, in Sunset magazine for March, 


KeepYourLisht- 
ningRodUp: 
I. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 
Free Registration inal! departments; “no posi- 


tion no pay”: ‘a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


International Speed Contest 


Held April 14th, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Teachers’ Association 


The E. N. Miner Championship Gold Medal 
For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sidney H. Godfrey 


An Isaac Pitman Writer 


For full particulars see ’7tman’s Journal for May, 
1906. Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


LONG distance telephone does wonders through the teachers’ agency. On March 7, 1906, Mr. 
McDonald of the Education department, who is also member of the board of education 
at Massepa, came in for a training class teacher. We called up Miss Jessie Mann of Jordan, 
got her acceptance of the place, and arranged for her to go to Massena with Mr. McDonald on 
the 6:15 train, all inside of half an hour. Three days later Principal Hughes of Gowanda called 
us up toask for a teacher of mathemat- DI T Ithaca was the man and would probably 
ics. We told him John Powell Clark of NC take it, called up Mr. Clark, got his ac- 
ceptance, called up Mr. Hughes, and were instructed to have him there on Monday morning. 
The superintendent of schools at West Springfield, Mass., came in for a teacher with only 15 


minutes to spare. We called up a teacher in Sayre, P ptan a i 
‘a., got her acceptance, and he caught his 


es system to do this sort of work with certainty, but when you 
have the system, you appreciate the.................. sa TELEPHONE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY inioauees te Colleges, 


and Families 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
= every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


ess 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only ab j 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. ore 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. PRATT, anager. 


Mvers & Co., 
arrisburg, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atla ja., 13- i 

One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in America. ‘ 


offer better opportu. 
for aspiring 
she 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEAC HERS AG ENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies “<<. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, 0: 12 y y 
Washington, D. 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Coo San Gal Wit Marken 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Kookery Bk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimvce Bee 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JoHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers : y 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. ee Canaey 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


THE NEW CENTURY BUREAU 


We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau.) : 


1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


To EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornss, lowa. 


Established 1880, 


MANHATTAN Bupc. 


00000606 
i j We have unequaled facilities for fl 
Winship q r placing teachers in 


, every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agency WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Just Published 


PUNCTUATION AND 
THE RECITATION LETTERS 


of Allegheny Co., Pa. 
Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series AND 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in , , , 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 100 Exercises In Punctuation 
also be very heipful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 


The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear By JAMES F. WILLIS 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 

CLOTH, $1.25 

The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
. the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
Just Published sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 


CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 


references to examples of each case. There is an 
WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS abundance of i : , ive sentences selected mainly 
AND ACADEMIES from eminent authors. 
The second book is acomplement to the first and 


furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
yractice the principles of punctuation and capi 
WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- capital 


ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School letters, established in the first book. 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. The two books sell as one. 


A FIRST-CLASS WORKIN EVERY PARTICULAR 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE Paper, a3 zs Price, 30 cents 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer } 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Philadelphia 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


ISSUED BY BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


All along Shore. Merrimack Valley. Among the Mountains. 
Lakes and Streams. Fish and Game Country. Central Massachusetts, 
Lake Sunapee. Vacation Days in Southern New Hampshire. 

Lake Memphremagog and About There, Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 


The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 


Condensed Fish and Game Laws mailed free on request with Fishand Game Country. Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt 
of two cents in stamps. Resorts for the Vacationist (Hotel List). Excursion Rates and Tours. Either of these booklets sent free. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of these will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 
New England Lakes. Seashore of New England. 
Rivers of New England. Mountains of New England. 
The Charles River to the Hudson. 
Picturesque New England (lHistoric — Miscellaneous.) 
Size of Illustrations, 4x 6Inches. Will be mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book. 
POST CARDS 
Set of twenty Post Cards reproducing typical New England Scenery in its natural colors, sent on receipt of 30 cents. 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


WINSH'D 
; : every part of the country 
TEACHERS 29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


A G E N C Y WM. oe TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1208. ALVIN F. PEASE 


WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
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